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Here’s how you save money with 
Dk 


BULK FLOUR DELIVERY 


1. Elimination of container costs 
2. Reduction of flour handling costs 
3. Cleaner bakery at lower cost 


4, Reduction in flour loss 


International can deliver “Bakery-Proved” Flours to your plant by bulk flour truck and 
Airslide* rail car—at a saving to you! For more information on bulk flour handling, 


talk with your International representative today. 


International 


OUR ei itinG COMPANY 
Jemork GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


Proved Troe 
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What is a F 


Actually, he is many things: 


To his mother, he’s a worry, a tease and her hope for tomorrow, 


To his dog, he’s a running, jumping, stick-throwing friend. 





To the mice in the barn, he’s a constant threat. 


To his sister, he’s just a boy. 


To his teacher, he’s a good student 


7 
© you see, everyone sees the farm boy in a 

GB 208 light, and strangely enough, the 
farm boy is all of these things, but perhaps even 
more important is not what he is, but what he 
will be. 

The farm boy of today is the farmer of to- 
morrow 

What this farm boy becomes, America will be. 
our future, for his job is the most 
important of all—he will be the man who feeds 
our nation and provides the raw material for 
our industry. This farm boy we all know so well 
may hold a baseball in one hand, but in the other 
hand is our destiny. He is our tomorrow, this 
farm boy-.of today. 


In his hands lies 


if he’s in the mood. 
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arm Boy? 


The family doctor will tell you this boy grows like a weed. 


To the school bus driver, he’s a rocking demon. 





For the basketball coach, he’s a “‘someday” center. 





To the folks from the city, he’s a quiet boy. 





This farm boy’s parents are working now to 
make him the man he will have to be. We at 
Cargill are working for this boy's future, too. 
Around the clock at Cargill research centers and 
test farms, highly trained scientists are laboring 
to find new and easier ways of farming and to 
find new uses for this boy’s crops. 

Farm boy of today, grow up knowing this: 
Cargill is proud to be the number-two man on 
the farmer-processor team. As we served your 
grandfather, as we are serving your father, so 
will we serve you through continued support of 
our free farm economy, and through constant re- 
search designed to make your farming easier, your 
life a better life. Through such service and research, 


And to his father, this boy is a big part of all he’s worked for. 


we have won the reputation as friend and proc- 
essor to the American Farmer, We shall continue 
to work to be worthy of your respect, too, 











SO Years of Creative 
Processing of Farm Products 


CARGILL 


For free color reprints, suitable for framing, write 
Cargill, Inc., 200 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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Uniformity 


the priceless ue in flour 


yours always with . 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—ccke flour 


ww COOKIE KING—cookie and dough-up flour 
Ne 
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CRACKER KING- _cracker sponge flour 


GRAHAM KING— 100% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KING 


low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 























from Country-Run 


Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 


section 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


* Me PHERSON, KANSAS . 
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Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwrts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 























All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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As sweet as rain 
ona thirsty acre 


Ever walked across a field after a summer rain? 
Remember how fresh and new everything seemed. 
The stones along the roadside sort of shiny, the 
grass glistening in the sun. 

In a way, prayer works that same kind of 
miracle on people. Worshipping at your church 
or synagogue with your family each week ... 
sharing together the peace and serenity of an hour 
spent with God . . . gives new strength, new pur- 
pose to the days ahead. 

You come away refreshed ... in harmony with 


yourself, your family, and your God. 


‘He restoreth your soul... (i Worship together this week 


Contributed to the Religion in American Life Program by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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BURRUS MULLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 














lf you want the finest of hard winter wheats, carefully 
selected for prime milling and baking qualities, re- 
member our large storage facilities and skilled person- 
nel. We will serve you faithfully. Call Grand |-7070. 


MILLING WHEAT +» CORN + FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, eresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice eres. & x. c. mor. 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 

















Complete Grain 


109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSUMES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 





Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 










changes. 





GRAIN COMPANY 


Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 














NEW YORK @ ENID 





Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 


UHLMANN 


FORTWORTH © AMARILLO | (-Joouger wWaildss of America, Iuc. 









LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

7 STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 

















4 
are produced by the cake baker only when the 
soft wheat flour is top quality, uniformly 
milled to exacting specifications. Flour Mills 
1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade of America mills such flour only after ex- 


CHICAGO © KANSAS CITY haustve pre-testng! 








KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS + ALVA + ROSEDALE 
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GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. « GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 + Phone L. D. 98 
STOCKYARDS STATION 


SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


Lewis W. Sanford © Phone 3316 
Manager 


MENNEL 





The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 


QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
SERVICE 


THE MENNEL 
MILLING COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 








TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 





THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTexs REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yor« City 


To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour ¢« Or get a better value 





Or receive better service . Or be in better hands 


R E D WwW | | G F L Oo U bh It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 
Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














, ia WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
| is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
: SALINA, KANSAS 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


° 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 
Including 
Pilot Bakery 
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HUBBARD FLOURS 


CONSISTENTLY TOPS 
IN THE 
SPRING WHEAT FIELD 





SINCE 1879 


ARD MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


| MINNEAPOLIS Q> DULUTH 





















When it comes to baking value, 
POLAR BEAR has always been 
one of the market’s “best buys” 
for any baker. That’s because 
POLAR BEAR responds so 
readily to good baking skill. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 
L ake of the W oods Milling Co., Limited 
Cable Address ‘ ~ 2 ALL 
“HASTINGS” mIRC Fags con CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
pn te ny ar WESTERN CANADA- IT’S BETTER 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. pk ri l p 
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IT'S IN THE RECORD 1 me THREE STARS 


CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 












CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 





CANADA'S 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 





OATMEAL 4 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS i 









WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF MONARCH 
THE WEST 
on i NELSON |" CRESCENT 
Robin Hood Flour | iiieeemumeamaaae 
; Sant MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 
ROC Mm Ati bias: rir: 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 























HOUSEKEEPING 
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You bet we do! With a 
constant eye to scrupulous 
cleanliness, our sanitation 
engineers not only set strict 
standards of purity, but, as 
Company executives, they train 
mill personnel and police 

all mill properties and 
procedures to enforce these rigid 


specifications. 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY 


Myti-Stronge Miss Minneapolis « Minneapolis Best 
Maplesota e Commander ¢ Gigantice VNA« Cream Loaf « Empress 
Larabee’s Best « Sun Loaf « Bakemaster « High Top 
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Snow Improves 


Crop Outlook 


KANSAS CITY A substantial 
snow which had remained in 
Kansas for er two weeks has ma- 
terially proved the outlook for the 
1956 winter wheat crop. The recent 
Kansas weekly weather and crop re- 


out that this break in 


port point 


the winter dry spell is most beneficial 
but timel noisture will be needed 
during the next few months to assure 
ivorable development of the crop 
Additional moisture in the form of 
now cen ain to the area Feb. 8, 


followed i gradual warming spell. 


he our-¢ thawing period allowed 
visture to ik into the ground, and 
el little run-off was reported. By 
Feb, 14 the weather report in Kan- 
is indicated a return to colder 
weather with the possibility of snow 
ve 1} entire state. The five-day 
fores t indicates moistures of up to 
n. for the area 
BREA S THE STAFF OF re 


Proposed Storage 
Pact Rate Cut 
Called Inconsistent 


KANSAS CITY—tThe inconsistency 
of reducing the rate schedule of the 
Uniform Grain Storage Agreement in 


the face of sharp advances in costs, 
wages and commodity values since 
the agreement took effect in 1940 


was pointed 
try elevator < 


ut by the national coun- 
‘ommittee of the Grain 


& Feed Dealers National Assn. in a 
meeting here between Commodity 
Credit Corp. officials and grain and 
milling industry representatives 


A statement for the committee was 


read at the Feb. 7 meeting in the 
Hotel President by R. G. Cargill, 
Victoria Elevator Co., Minneapolis, 
chairman of the committee 

The meeting to discuss proposed 
changes in the Uniform Grain Stor- 
ige Agreement was conducted by 


Lloyd N. Case, Washington, new di- 
the grain division of the 
Stabilization Service. Di- 
five regional CSS offices 
ilso were present 


rector ol 
Commodity 
rectors trom 


Proposed changes in the agreement 
were read section by section. Most of 
the editorial in nature, 
it was pointed out, with the signifi- 
cant changes having to do with rates. 

Present at the meeting were some 
100 «x elevator operators, ter- 
minal representatives, state and na- 


change are 


yuntry 
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tional trade association personnel and 
flour millers. Most of the out-of-town 
attendants were from the Great 
Plains states, including large dele- 
gations from Texas, Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and Minnesota. A num- 
ber of persons attended from the 
Chicago market and other central 
states points in Indiana and Ohio. 
Many individual protests were 
made against proposals of the CSS 
which would reduce income of eleva- 
tor operators, many of whom bor- 
rowed to build storage under guar- 
anteed occupancy contracts and rapid 
amortization plans. Typical of many 


(Continued on page ) 
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Unit’s Farm Bill 


ontradictory 


In Major Items 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—-The Senate Agri- 
culture Committee completed its de- 
liberations and reported a farm bill 
last week that is different in many 
respects from the tentative bill it had 
agreed upon a week earlier 

The bill is seen by most observers 
as contradictory in major items. It 
has already aroused objections from 
the President, and its opponents in 
the Senate itself see the bill heading 
for defeat on the Senate floor or sub 
sequent veto by Mr. Eisenhower 

The major objective of the admin 
istration, the soil bank, is contained 
in the measure the Senate reported 
The bill however, sets up mandatory 





Brazilian Flour 


KANSAS CITY—The sale of 287,- 
000 sacks of export straights to 
Brazil was revealed last week, mark- 
ing the revival of that Latin coun- 
try as a U.S. flour importer. The 
trade was negotiated by a single ex- 
porter and the flour was covered al- 
most immediately with mills in the 
Southwest 


Sale Closed 


Specifications called for 13,000 


metric tons of hard wheat 72% ex- 
traction flour of 5% maximum ash 
10% protein and 13.5% maximum 


The 
in new 10 oz 
rive at the 


moisture will 


and should ar- 


flour 
jutes 


be packed 


Gulf in time for shipment 


in late March or early April 





USDA Studies Proposed New 
Plan for Export Grain Sales 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON In an effort to 
find a method to unleash the shackles 
on private trade the big com- 
modity markets, a proposal has been 
submitted for study by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture wherein its 
sales of grain would be made under 
a general export subsidy to an ex- 
porter on the basis of the market at 
the time of sale less a subsidy pay- 
ment 

It is understood that at a recent 
session of the National Grain Trade 


and 





Canadian Hopes High for Big 


Sale 


OTTAW Canada's negotiations 


i ide treaty with Russia are 
eported to be nearing the final 
ta th the strong possibility 
that Canadians will sell what an 
ifficial describes as “many million 
dolla h of wheat 

One + l ource places the value 
t} eat to be sold at $5 million 
but offi i ire hopetul that the 
oul ved will be considerably 
ore than this. They report that 

Ru i delegates are extremely 
iwe to gt 1 trade agreement and 
; @ price i to be the accept- 

t, then they are willing 
tne rice 


, 


would be moved from 





of Wheat to Russians 


Vancouver to the eastern part of 
the Soviet Union which is a long haul 
from the Russian wheat producing 
area of the Ukraine. The Russians 
have said that it is more economical 
to ship it from the West Coast than 
to freight it overland from their own 
wheat growing areas 

Observers feel that the Russians 
want the treaty for its political 
rather than for its commercial value 
There appears to be little that Rus- 
sia can supply to Canada. Both coun- 
tries have the same type of climate 
and produce the same sort of goods 
in many respects. The Russians of- 
fered crude oi] and manganese ore, 
but there were no acceptances from 
the private Canadian trade. 


Council, considerable support for this 
plan was voiced, 
Such a plan, it is assumed, might 


replace the various export subsidy 
arrangements now under operation 
at USDA, but it is not clear how 


International Wheat Agreement sales 
would be covered, 

Furthermore, it is difficult to under 
stand how this plan would be accept- 
ed by the Bureau of the Budget since 
it may appear that any such general 
subsidy plan would require an imme- 
diate appropriation. With the admin 
istration drive to hold cash outlays 
within the budget submitted to Con 
gress, if this subsidy 
a current budget item, it might not 
meet with great favor with the big 
financial advisory agency of the ad 
ministration 

It is said that the proposal, eman 
ating from a mid-western grain firm, 
has the great merit of simplicity and 
a by-passing of the big variety of 
programs now in existence whereby 
grain exports are stimulated 

In addition to the possible objec 
tions from the Bureau of the Budget, 
there is the possibility that the pro- 
posal may run afoul of the State De 
partment, That objection would come 
from a potential violation of the anti- 
dumping provisions which are part 
and parcel of the General Agreement 
on Tariff and Trade and the Recipro 
cal Trade Agreement Act 

From the viewpoint of an attempt 
to free up private trade in grains 
the proposal is said to have great 
merit, but its authors are said to 
have overlooked some underlying po- 
tentials which are not readily sur- 
mounted 


showed up as 


rigid high price supports. Also 


pro 
vided in the measure is special treat 


ment for wheat, wherein that com- 
modity would be supported at 90% of 
parity for wheat of milling quality 
and a lower level for wheat unsuited 
for milling. 

As to its soil bank provisions, the 
bill—S. 3183—provides that up to 
$750 million annually may be used by 
Commodity Credit Corp, to redeem 
certificates issued to farmers who re- 
duce acreages of wheat, cotton, corn, 
rice and tobacco for 1956, ‘57, '58 and 
‘59 in excess of allotments 
for those crops 


acreage 


These certificates, issued in terms 
of dollars, would cover the acreage 
reserve aspects of the soil bank and 
would be redeemable in dollars or 
kind. Cash payment would be made 
on presentation and—according to an 
administrative recommendation given 
to the Senate-—-would bear 344% in- 
The Senate bill would fix no 
maturity date for the certificates, 
but in its administrative proposals, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
intimated that it would probably set 
a maturity date co-terminus with the 
loan program for the crop involved 

For redemption in kind, the producer 
in the case of grains or cotton would 
receive at his option up to but not 
more than 110% of the cash value of 
the certificate in grain or cotton. And 
such grain and cotton would be 
valued for this purpose by CCC at 
105% of the current support price 
plus reasonable carrying charges 

This option to the producer would 
be available only until the beginning 
of the marketing year for the crop 
and redeemable only for the erop for 
which they had been issued with the 
exception that in the case of wheat 
or corn they would be redeemable for 
any feed grain, including wheat for 
feed, on such basis as may be mutu- 
ally agreed upon by CCC and the cet 
tificate holder 

The certificates would be negoti 
able, according to current USDA 
plans to administer this phase of the 
soil bank 


No Certificate Value Set 


terest 


The 


Senate committee did not at 
tempt to fix precise values for cer 
tificates to be issued but did set 
broad ground rules under which 


USDA can operate. The bill states in 
part that “compensation shall be at 
such rate or rates as the Secretary 
determines will provide producers 
with a fair and reasonable return for 
reducing their acreage of the com- 
modity, taking into consideration the 
loss of production on the 
any saving in cost which re- 
sults from not planting the commod 
ity on the and the 
incentive the 
' Commodities obtained 
for certificate value 
would not be eligible for tender to 
CCC under price support programs 
The soil bank part of the bill has 


reserve 
acreaye 
reserve acreage, 
necessary to 
acreage goal 


by producers 


achieve 


broad bi-partisan support, It would 
apply to the 1956 crops, including 
winter wheat already in the ground 


The soil bank promises federal gov- 
ernment checks with a minimum 
guarantee plus the opportunity for 
the producer to gain any increases in 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Allis-Chalmers Secures Order 
For 3,500-Sack Mill in Haiti 


EW YORK—A new flour mill, in- 
‘an investment of $4.5 million, 


is to be built in Haiti by the Carib- 
bean Development Co, 

The contract has been let to the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 


The mill, to be completed by January, 


1957, will have a capacity of about 
3,500 sacks a day. Roy B. Kelly, presi- 
dent of the newly-formed Caribbean 


Development Co., states that the mill 
will have the most modern machinery 
and equipment, and will be provided 
with every device for the safety and 
comfort of the employees. 

Allis-Chalmers will supply all the 
equipment, ineluding roll stands, puri- 
flier ifters, grain cleaning machin- 
ery and the packaging plant. The 
building itself, to be erected by 
another contractor, will be construc- 
ted of conerete, The mill will produce 
all types of flour called for by the 
market, It will be diesel-powered. 

Management will be in the hands 
of the Caribbean company, but Allis- 
Chalmers will supply expert assist- 
ance in connection with the early op- 
eration of the plant. A training pro- 
gram has been instituted to prepare 
Haitians to take over and operate the 
new mill at every management level. 
As « long range program Haitian stu- 
dents will be sent to the U.S. for 
education in the various business and 
scientific skills needed in modern in- 
dustry 

Mr. Kelly states that further plans 
in Haitl inelude the development of a 


eee 
Major Developments 
Planned for Haiti 


NEW YORK-—-Haiti is a negro re- 


public occupying the western third 
of the island of Hispaniola, about 50 
miles south of Cuba, The land area 


is 10,700 sq. mi, with a population 
of 3.1 million people. Only one third 


of the land is arable. Among its 
chief exports are bananas, sugar, 
coffee and sisal. 

One of the aims of the newly- 


formed Caribbean Development Corp. 


is a series of major projects, of 
which the flour milling industry is 
the first, designed to bring American 
industrial know-how to basic indus- 


tries in under-developed areas of the 
Caribbe an 

Discussing Haitian problems an of- 
ficial says: “The main economic con- 
cern for many years has been to find 
ways and means of dealing with over- 
population, shrinking natural re- 
sources and lack of communications. 
With no cheap power or raw mate- 


rials available for industrialization 
and agricultural production, either 
directly or by exports, insufficient 


to provide the population with rea- 
sonable standards, the country has 
for long faced with the task 


been 


of sustaining population on decreas- 
ing land resources.” 

Under the guidance of the United 
Nations’ Mission and the U.S, Point 
IV Technical Assistance Program, 
the Haitian government has under- 


taken an ambitious program of agri- 
cultural reform, industrial develop- 
ment and mass education. They are 
long range programs which observ- 
ers say will take years of hard work. 
But they will be immeasurably helped 
by such developments as those 
planned by the Caribbean Develop- 
ment Corp 


cattle industry, using by 
from the mill 

The Caribbean Development Co 
was conceived and organized by Mr 
Kelly, who is president of the Toklan 
Oil Corp. which owns and operat 
producing gas and oil properties in 14 
states. He is also president of Vene 
zuela Syndicate, Inc., which has oil! 
holdings in the U.S. and Venezuela 
With Cecil V. Hagen, Mr. Kelly own 
50% of the new company tock. The 
other 50% is held by Clint Murchison 
the financier and industrialist 

Mr. Hagen, a consulting geologist 
is president of Talon Petroleum C.A 
which is engaged in the exploration 
and development of oil and gas prop 
erties in Venezuela. He is al 
man of the board of Gulf Coa 
holds, Inc. 

Manager of the grain 
machinery section of Alli 
is Herbert K. Swan 

In the crop year 1954-55, the U.S 
exported about 665,000 sacks of flour 
to Haiti; Canada sold 129,000 sack 
against 271,000 sacks in th 
1953-54 


product 


oO cnalr 
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ind millir 
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Detroit ata ais 
100th Anniversary 
Dinner Feb. 22 


DETROITThe 
Trade will celebrate it 
versary with a 


Detroit Board of 
LOOth ann 


commemoration dit 


ner Wednesday, Feb. 22, at the Hotel 
Statler, beginning at 5:30 p.m 

The guest speaks I iccording to 
Bruce A. Sutherland, president of 
the board of trade, will be George 


McIntyre, director of the Michigan 
Department of Agriculture 


Membership in the Detroit Board 


of Trade, the fifth oldest such o1 
ganization in the U.S., includes mill 
ers and those in allied trade 
throughout Michigan 

Mr. Sutherland is Detroit grain 
buyer for the International Mill 
ing Co. 

—"SREAD iS THE STAFF OF 


More Fiour, Cornmeal 
Required by USDA 


For Domestic Relief 


WASHINGTON Bids have 
requested by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture for the supply of 7,761 
100 Ib. of wheat flour and 5,358,400 
lb. of cornmeal for 
the needy persons and families with 
in the U.S. The program is a relief 
measure authorized by Public Law 
311, 84th Congress. 

Bids have to be 
not later than 4 


been 


donation to 


submitted to USDA 
p.m. t. Feb. 17 


for acceptance by 1 p.m. Feb. 20. The 
products will be for delivery from 
mills by Mareh 15 

The last purchase under this pro 


3s for BOD.000 


160,000 Ib. of 


gram resulted in busine 
lb. of wheat flour and 


corn meal going to the following 
mills: 
rLOUR 

Company 
(jeneral Milla, Ine Minneay M 
American Flours, Ine Newt | 


OORKRNMEAL (white) 
The Wolf Milling Co., Ne« M 
Keco Milling Co 
Alabama Flour Mille, De« 


MeKenzt: rer M 


Minimum Wage 
Hearing Planned 


WASHINGTON A public hear 
ng will be held in two or three 
month is one of th preliminary 
teps in which the public contracts 


division of the Department of Labor 
undertaking the establishment of 
nimum wages in the flour milling 
industry and flour m ndustry 
inder the Walsh-Healy Act. The act 
ipplies to « stablishments ha rOvV- 
rnment contracts 
Late st July i panei ot mbers 
of the milling industry and union 
representatives met with the public 
mitracts division to determine a 
definition for the industr ind the 
ope of the necessary wag: irvey. 
According to the Hook-Up, publica- 
tion of the Millers National Federa 
tion, the survey has now been com 
pleted and the data being organized 
for use at a public hearing which will 
be scheduled for a future date 
Among other things, the industry 
panel recommended that tl wage 
data be tabulated on a geographical 
irea basis and that consideration be 
en to the establishment of ini 
num wage by geographical area 
‘he flour milling industry has been 
livided into seven areas and the 
flour mix industry into three areas 
the Hook-Up reports 
The states included in the flour mill- 
ing industry are as follow Area 1 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Or 
ron, Utah, Washington, Wyoming 
Area 2: Kansas, Nebraska, North Da 
kota, South Dakota. Area Okla- 
homa, Texas. Area 4: Illinois, Iowa, 


Missouri, Wisconsin. Area 
Michigan, New Jersey 


Minnesota, 
Indiana, 
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Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia. 
Area 6: Alabama, Arkansas, Dela- 
vare, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land Missis ippi North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia 
Area 7: Connecticut, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New York 
Rhode Island, Vermont 

For the flour mix industry, area 1 
is tl same as area 1 for the flour 
mill ndustry. Area 2 for the flow 
mix industry includes the states in 
areas 2, 4, 5 and 7 for the flour mill- 
ing dust 


Area 3 for the flour mix industry 


includes the states in areas 3 and 6 
for the flour milling industry 
ne > 2 ME STAFF r re 


Woman to Get Award 
For Wheat Rust Work 


MINNEAPOLIS Dr. Margaret 
Newton, who did pioneer work in the 
fight against wheat stem rust, will 


receive the Uni Minnesota's 
Outstanding Achievement Award giv 
en distinguished alumni at a dinner 
given by the university regents on 
Feb, 24 

Dr Ni received her doctor's 
degree from the university about 30 
years ago. She divided her studies 
between Minneapolis and Saskatoon 


ersity of 


wton 


Canada, and discovered 14 different 
races of stem rust. Previously, work 
on rust-resistant wheat had failed 
owing to the belief that only one 
race of rust existed in Canada 


After 20 ) work at the Do- 
minion Rust Research Laboratory, 
Winnip« she was forced to retire 


ears ol 


to the province of Victoria to get 
away from rust spores which gave 
her asthma, an allergy she developed 
while doing her research 





Reseal Program for Price-Supported 


Wheat and Corn Announced by USDA 


WASHINGTON The S. De 


aartment of Agriculture ie 10 an 
uunced a reseal program in some 
tate for farm-stored loans on 1955 
crop corn and wheat under price sup- 
port 

Under this program, farm-stored 
corn and wheat under price-support 
loans may be resealed for another 
program year. Farmers will also be 
ible to convert purchase agreements 
on these commodities, now held in 
farm storage, into price-support loans 
for the extended period. Operations 
f the 1955-crop reseal program will 


be similar to those for previous crops 


Farmers who reseal their 1955 
crops for the extended loan period 
vill hold the grain on the farm in- 
tead of delivering it to the Commod 
ity Credit Corporation at the end of 
the original loan period. Announce 
ent of the program is being made 
now in order to give farmers time to 
plan and construct any additional 
farm storage facilities needed to 
ake it possible for them to reseal 
their 1955 crops and still have space 


to handle their 1956 crops in an or- 


lerly fashion. To be eligible for the 
price-support loans, the commodities 
must be housed in satisfactory stor- 

A storage payment in line with 
Uniform Grain Storage Agreement 





uantit) 


fib.) 





rates will be paid farmers who reseal 
their 1955 crops 
Eligibility requirements under the 


1955-crop reseal program will be the 
same for quality and storage as for 
the regular 1955 loan operation. In 
iddition, resealed wheat must be of 
quality which will meet the Food and 


Drug Administration requirements to 
become effective July 1, 1956, rela 
tive to contamination of grain by 
birds, rodents, insects, and other ver- 
min 

Farmers who desire to reseal their 
grain, or convert purchase agree 
ments into “reseal’” loans, should 
make application to their county 
Agricultural Stabilization and Con 


during 
1955-crop ma- 


(ASC) committee 
before the 


servation 
the month 


turity date 

The reseal programs for corn and 
wheat will be available in the follow- 
ing states in areas where ASC State 


committees determine that there may 
problem and that condi 
tions are such that rood storable 
grain can safely be held on the farm 
for another year 


be a storage 


extended t 
it later than 
all states except in 


Corn—Loans will be 
mature on demand but nm 
July 31, 1957, in 
designated angcumois moth 

Wheat—Loans will be extended to 
mature on demand but not later than 


areas 


March 31, 1957, in Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana 
iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, New York, North Dakota 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Da- 
kota, Texas, Utah, Washington, Wis- 


consin, and 


Wyoming 
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American Earnings 
Take Big Jump to 
$5,404,545 in 1955 


CHIC The American Bak- 
eries Co consolidated net 
federal taxes on in- 
come, for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1955, of $5,404,545 or $3.22 per share 
on 1,596.205 stock 
outstanding. For the year ended Jan 
1, 1955, consolidated net income was 
$4,431,143, equivalent to $2.61 per 
996,193 shares of common 


AGO 
reports 


ncome Ai te! 


shares of commo! 


share on 1 


stock 

For the 12 weeks ended Dec. 31, 
1955, consolidated net income was 
$1,527,652, equivalent to 92¢ per 
share on common stock outstanding 
This compares to consolidated net 


income of $1,399,322 for the corre- 
ponding 12 weeks of 1954 
Consolidated net income before 


provision for federal taxes on income 
ended Dec. 31, 1955, was 
and for the 12 weeks 
Dec. 31, 1955, $2,933,248 
board of directors of 
3akeries Co. declared 
dividends of 
common stock 
the 4%% 
preferred 
corporation, both payable 
1956, to stockholders of 
14, 1956 


for the yea! 
$11.047.700 
ended 
The 
can 
quarterly 
on the 
per share on 


Ameri- 
regular 
share 
and $1.12% 
cumulative 
the 
March 1, 
Feb 


a0¢ per 


convertible stock ofl 


record 


Cushman’s Dividend 


The board of directors of Cush- 
man’s Sons, Inc., recently declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.75 


the 7% cumulative pre- 


regular 


per share on 


ferred stock payable March 1, 1956, 
to stockho'ders of record Feb 14, 
1956 


Interstate Expects 
7.5% Increase in 
Earnings; Sales Up 


KANSAS CITY—Net earnings of 
Interstate Bakeries Corp. for the 
fiscal year ending Jan. 1 will be the 
highest in the company’s history, 
according to R. L. Nafziger, presi- 
dent 

Mr. Nafziger reports that earnings, 
after taxes, are expected to exceed 
$3 420.000, an increase of 7.5% over 
last ear’s earnings of $3,188,418 
This is equal to $4.02 a share on 
763,605 common shares outstanding, 
is compared with $3.70 earned per 
share last eal 

Earnings before taxes, Mr Naf- 
ziger sid hould exceed $7,100,000, 
based on sales in excess of $99,700,- 
000, Th represents more than a 
% increa ver 1954 sales of $94,- 
909 529 

Last year Interstate’s pre-tax earn- 


$6,633,418 


iliks Were 





CANADIAN STORAGE 
PAYMENT ACCEPTED 


OTTAWA—With the support of all 
three opposition parties, the Canadian 
government succeeded in securing ac- 
ceptance of its legislation for paying 
$32 million as carrying charges on 
abnormal stocks of wheat. Payment 
is made on any stocks over a base 
of 178 million. In the current crop 
year the figure has been set at 217 
million bushels. (See Canadian Re- 
view, page 20.) 
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$1 MINIMUM EFFECTIVE 
MARCH 1 


WASHINGTON — The amendment 
to the Fair Labor Standards Act 
passed last year which provides a 
minimum of $1 per hour for em- 
ployees of businesses covered by pro- 
visions of the law, will become effec- 
tive March 1. Companies which are 
engaged in interstate commerce, as 
that term has been interpreted for 
the purposes of the minimum wage 
law, will be required to conform to 
the new $1 minimum. 





IWA Parley Opens 
At Geneva Feb. 20 


LONDON—tThe second session of 
the international wheat conference, 
under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions, will open in Geneva, Feb. 20. 
The aim of the meeting is to seek a 
renewal of the International Wheat 
Agreement which ends its current 
term July 31, 1956. 

The first session was held last 
November and the represented coun- 
tries, made up of members and non 
members of the agreement, expressed 
the view that a world wheat agree- 
ment, as at present constituted, pro- 
vides the best basis for a new agree- 
ment, 

It was emphasized, however, that 


no new agreement should bind any 
subscriber to a fixed pattern of home 
wheat production. The November 
meeting held over consideration of 
prices and quotas to the February 
meeting. 

There is no certainty that there 


will be a new agreement. The situa- 
tion of the U.K., under pressure to 
rejoin, is still in doubt. Disagreement 
on quotas and prices is a possibility 
and may lead to some countries re- 
fusing to participate. Since Novem- 
ber, however, many of the countries 
have been undertaking behind-the- 
scenes negotiations in an effort to 
iron out differences. 

Some importers propose to argue 
in favor of a reduction in maximum 
and minimum prices under the pact 
in view of the overhang of wheat 
throughout the world, particularly in 
the U.S., Canada and in Australia 

France Seeking Increase 

France is reported to be seeking an 
increase in the quota for export from 
the current 10,000 metric tons to 1.5 
million tons. Heavily subsidized sup- 
plies have put the French in the 
position of being permanent net ex- 
porters and they hope to maintain 
that position. 

The question of “dumping,” with 
accusations aimed particularly at the 
U.S., may form a major point of con- 
tention at the conference, according 
to trade observers. Another situation 
for argument is the likely refusal of 
importers to take up their full quotas 
at the minimum price if they were 
called upon to do so. No exporter has 
ever dared to exert compulsion; pre- 


sumably many importers would re- 
sign if this came about 

The British trade, including the 
grainmen and the millers, are still 


adamant in their objections to TWA. 
If the British government does re- 
join, then it will be because of poli- 
tical pressure from Canada and Aus- 
tralia, it is thought. This will be 
tantamount to giving Commonwealth 
preference to the two exporters in 
the U.K. market. The end result of 
this action could be’a new agreement. 
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George E. Swarbreck Named Managing 
Editor of The Northwestern Miller 


MINNEAPOLIS~—George E. Swar- 
breck was named managing editor of 
The Northwestern Miller at the an- 
nual meeting of the Miller Publishing 
Co. held in Minneapolis, Feb. 8-10. 

In the new position he replaces 
Milton B. Kihlstrum, executive vice 
president and treasurer, who will de- 
vote more time to administrative 
duties 

Mr. Swarbreck has spent all of his 
business life on the journalistic and 
advertising sides of the flour, grain, 
feed and baking trades. From 1937 
to the outbreak of the European war 
he was on the staff of a group of Lon- 
don trade associations—the National 
Association of Corn and Agricultural 
Merchants, the Agricultural Seed 
Trade Assn. and Agricultural Machin- 
ery Dealers Assn. 

At the beginning of World War II 
he served with the trade staff of the 
British Ministry of Food, then joined 
the British army. After leaving serv- 
ice with the rank of major in 1947, 
he joined The Miller Publishing Co 
as manager of the European branch 
office in London, At the end of 1950 
he was transferred to Toronto to di- 
rect the company’s business and edi- 
torial operations outside the U.S.. 

A year ago he was moved to the 
company’s home office in Minneapolis 
where he became associate editor of 
The Northwestern Miller and con- 
tinued to direct the company’s opera- 
tions in Canadian and overseas mar- 
kets 

Also at the annual meeting last 
week, Emmet J, Hoffman and Thom- 
as E. Letch, who have been editorial 
assistants, were named assistant edi- 





General Sales at 
All-Time High 
But Net Declines 


NEW YORK—-Net sales of $128.,- 
680,380 were reported by General 
Baking Co. for the 53-week fiscal 
year ended Dec. 31, 1955, and repre 
sent an all-time company high, hav- 
ing increased $6,587,815 or 5% over 
the 52-week fiscal year 1954, accord 
ing to the annual report released 
Feb. 8 by George L. Morrison, presi 
dent and chairman of the board 

Earnings after provision for fed 
eral income taxes in 1955 were $2, 
108,325, equal after preferred divi- 
dends to 92¢ per common share 
Earnings after taxes reported in 
1954 were $2,243,079, or $1 per share 
on the common stock 

Dividends paid during 1955 were 
$8 per share on the preferred stock 
and 60¢ per share on the 
stock. Similar dividend 
were made during 1954 


common 
payments 


Mr. Morrison declared to the stock 
holders: ‘“The over-all picture for the 
year 1956 is encouraging, and we feel 
that consumer confidence in our 
peacetime economy will continue to 
be reflected in ever widening partici 
pation in higher standards of living 
The reputation for integrity and 
high quality standards, which this 
company has developed over a pe 
riod of 45 years is in complete har- 
mony with this atmosphere of better 
living. We believe the problems char- 
acteristic of the industry and affect- 
ing our business in the past, will be 
overcome by positive planning, and 
indications are that 1956 will be a 
good year.” 








George E, Swarbreck 


tors of The Northwestern Miller. 

Paul L, Dittemore, who was co- 
manager of the firm's eastern states 
branch office in New York along with 
George W. Potts, was appointed ‘east- 
ern advertising sales manager, and 
Mr. Potts was named New York office 
manager, Walter C, Smith is editorial 
assistant in New York 

Richard L, Ostlund was appointed 
office manager in the home office 

Mr. Dittemore was elected to the 
board of directors of The Miller Pub- 
lishing Co. Other directors all re 
elected, are Carroll K, Michener, edi- 
tor of The Northwestern Miller and 
chairman of the board; Harvey E 
Yantis, president; Milton B,. Kihl- 
strum, executive vice president and 
treasurer; Martin E, Newell and Don 
EE. Rogers, vice presidents, and Wil- 
fred Ek. Lingren, secretary 


BREAD 18 THE STAPF OF Lire 


W. E. Glennon to Speak 


MINNEAPOLIS — W. FE. Glennon, 
president of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., Chicago, will be 
the principal speaker at a meeting 
of the Northwest Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn. to be held Feb. 20 at the 
Calhoun Beach Hotel 

His subject will be “You and the 
Feed Industry.” Dinner is scheduled 
for 7 p.m., preceded by a social hour 
at 5:30 p.m, 

The next meeting of the Northwest 
organization will be held April 5 at 
the same place, rather than on April 
2 as originally scheduled 


BREAD 18 THE GTAFF OF Lire 


Lyle Mertz Enlarges 
Responsibilty for 
GMI at Buffalo 


BUFFALO Lyle C 


been appointed plant 


Mertz has 
superintendent 


of the flour mill of General Mills, 
Inc., at Buffalo 

Mr. Mertz has supervised milling 
operations at the plant since 1949 
and now his work will be extended 


to packaging and shipping, states Fu 
gene FE. Woolley, general plant man- 
ager. Formerly, he was plant super- 
intendent at Kansas City 

An active participant in the affairs 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 


ers, Mr. Mertz is currently serving 
on the research committee. He has 
served terms as head of both Dis- 


tricts 2 and 8 of AOM 








THE 


REV LECTED GLORY—The mill which advertised itself in The Northwestern 
Miller many years ago as being “next to the largest mill in the world” was 
speaking the truth, In those days, the Pillsbury “A” mill in Minneapolis, seen 
at the right of the picture, was the largest mill in the world and standing 
next to it, at left, is the small neighbor, the Phoenix mill, now in process 
of demolition, 


80-Year-Old Phoenix Mill, F suilier 


lh BA 


Minneapolis Landmark, Being Wrecked 


JINNEAPOLIS-—The former Phoe- 
will soon be removed as a 
Minneapolis landmark, A 
crew is at work tearing 
down the strueture. The five-story 
built in 1875, was operated for 
years by the Schober family 
Phoenix Mill Co. 
nee 1916, it has been owned by 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine., and until 1940 
used as a rye mill, It was con- 
verted to feed production until 1953 
when that operation was discontinued 
in Minneapolis by Pillsbury. 
he Phoenix mill was built by two 
German immigrants, Gottlieb Schober 
and Carl G. Stamwitz, who found 


rim i} 


far il 


mill 
mit 


tre 
; } 


it wa 


their fortunes in the Minneapoli 
milling industry. A Nov. 3, 1915, ad 
vertisement for Phoenix in The 
Northwestern Miller listed G. Schober 
as president, Carl G. Schober and 
William F. Schober a vice presi 
dents, and Ed E. Schober as 
tary and treasurer 

The mill's location at Main St. and 
Third Ave. SE. was across the street 
from Pillsbury’s “A” mill which, in 
earlier years, was the largest flow 
mill in the world, Phoenix advertising 
for many years identified itself 
“next to the largest flour mill in the 
world,” although from the standpoint 
of size, this was not the cass 


secre 
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PL 480 Listings Show Austria, Egypt, 
Colombia as Recipients of Wheat 


WASHINGTON Another new 
agreement under Public Law 480, this 


time with Austria, has been an- 
nounced by Ezra Taft Benson, secre- 
tary of agriculture 

The total value of surplus US. agri- 
cultural commodities to be sold to 
Austrian importers by private U.S 
traders for Austrian currency i: $22.3 


million, including certain ocean trans- 
portation costs 
Included in the program are 
2 million bushels of wheat, valued at 
$3.4 million, and 4 million bushels of 
corn priced at $6.1 million 
This is the PL 


about 


second 


180 agree- 
nent with Austria, the first signed 
in June 1955 covering corn, tobacco 


ind cotton having a U.S. market 
value of $6 million. Tobacco and cot 
ton are also included in the new 
igreement while lard and fruit are 


idditions 


¢ 7 


Authorizations for Colombia, Egypt 

W ASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture reports that the 
issue of an authorization to Colombia 
No. 25-05, will cover the purchase of 


up to $3,862,000 worth of wheat, 
(approximately 1.8 million bushels) 
Grade U.S. No. 2 or better, in bulk 
or bags, or wheat flour, excluding 
durum wheat or flour milled from 


durum wheat 

Sales contracts between import- 
ers and suppliers made beginning Feb 
17, 1956 and ending not later than 
June 30, 1956 will be eligible for fi- 
nancing. Delivery will be to import 
ers c. & f. or cif. Colombian ports 
with shipment from U.S. ports on or 
ifter Feb. 17, 1956 but not later than 





FDA Representatives Offer Views on 


Pending Legislation 


WASHINGTON Views of Food & 
Drue Administration officials on two 
identical bills proposing to regulate 


the use of additives in or on food 
were to be heard by a subcommittee 
of the House committee on interstate 


and foreign commerce, 

The bills pertaining to additive reg- 
ulation are H, R, 8271 and H. R. 8275, 
introduced by Rep. J. P. O'Hara 
(R., Minn.) and Rep, J. Percy Priest 
(D., Tenn.). They have the support 
of five major food industry groups: 
the Millers National Federation, the 
American Bakers Assn., the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, the Ameri- 
can Meat Institute and the Dairy In- 
dustry Committee, 

In addition, the Priest-O’Hara bills 
supported, with minor suggested 
by the Grocery Manufactur- 
ers of America, the National Canners 
Assn. and the Manufacturing Chem- 
ists Assn 

While FDA supports the general 
principle of regulation of the use of 
additives in or on food, it does not 
support H. R. 8271 and H. R. 8275 
but prefers other bills pending before 
the committee 

lhe principal difference between 
the FDA position and that of indus- 
try relates to legal procedure, The 
bills which industry is supporting pro- 
vide in effect that if FDA issues an 
unfavorable opinion on a new addi- 
tive after pretesting data are sub- 
mitted to it, either party may file an 
action in the U.S, district court for a 
declaratory judgment as to the ade- 
quacy of the pretesting. 

On the other hand, FDA wants a 
formal administrative hearing in 


are 


change 


on Food Additives 


which it can formulate its own ini 
tial opinion and enter findings of fact 
and a formal order from which the 
only method of review is an appeal to 
the court of appeals on the record 
under the customary rule that the 
findings of fact of the Secretary, it 


supported by any “substantial evi 


dence, are binding on the courts 

The industry takes the position 
that even though such a procedure 
is widely used in connection with ex- 
isting statutes there are pro 
cedural differences which distinguish 
the case that will arise under the food 
additive bills industry is supporting 
from the ordinary type of administra 
tive hearing and thus justify a more 
effective judicial remedy than 
sible under the administrative 
ing route 


basic 


iS POSs- 


hear 





Oklahoma Millers Plan Participation 
In Annual Wheat Institute Feb. 27-29 


STILLWATER, OKLA.—The Fifth 
Annual Wheat Institute will take 
place at Oklahoma A&M College 
Stillwater, Feb. 27-29. The first two 


days of the program will feature di 
cussions of wheat production and of 
milling and baking quality, and the 
third wi'' be devoted to instruction 
in wheat kernel analysis 

There will be a meeting of the 
Oklahoma Millers Assn. at the 
lege at noon Feb. 28, the first such 
session for some time. At the conclu 
sion of the program Feb. 28, there 
will be a meeting of the board of di 
rectors of the Oklahoma Wheat Re 
search Foundation 

Among the topics on the first day's 
program on wheat production will be 
a discussion of newer wheat varieties 


col 


and the influence of wheat insects 
and wheat diseases. Various factors 
affecting wheat production in the 
high plains on dry land and under 


irrigation also will be discussed and 
there will be a talk on weather and 
wheat production by Dr. H. H. Laude 
of Kansas State College. All aspects 


ff the wheat improvement program 
from the state, regional and national 
viewpoints, will be presented in 
inother symposium by Dr. A. M 
Schlehuber, of Oklahoma A&M Col- 
lege, D. A. Johnston, of Lincoln, 
Nebraska and L. P. Reitz, Beltsville, 
Maryland, both of the U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture. 

lhe second day program on milling 
ind baking quality will lead off with 


i discussion by Dr. J. A. Shellen- 
berger, Kansas State College, and 
there will be other discussions deal- 


ing with the influence on quality of 
wheat varieties, fertilizers, 
ironmental factors 

In the afternoon the milling and 
baking laboratory in the building will 
be dedicated, with the presentation 
being made by Owen Wimberley, 
Shawnee Milling Company, Okeene, 
i member of the board of directors 


and en 


of the Oklahoma Wheat Research 
Foundation. L. E. Hawkins, director 
f the Oklahoma Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, will make the 


speech of acceptance 


July 31, 1956. Delivery f.o.b. or f.a.s 
vessel U.S. ports also may be made 
during such period. Ocean transpor- 
tation will be financed by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. only on c. & f 
or c.if. sales, and only to the extent 
specified in the purchase authoriza- 
tions 

Authorization No 
the purchase by 
$5,490,000 worth, 
bushels of wheat 
or better 
wheat 

Only 


30-02 refers to 

Egypt of about 
covering 3 million 
Grade U. S. No. 2 
in bulk, excluding durum 
contracts entered into be 
tween suppliers and importers on or 
after Feb. 17, 1956 and before May 
31, 1956 will be eligible for financing 


Delivery will be to importers, c. & f 
or «.if. Egyptian ports, or f.o.b. ves- 
sel, U.S. ports. Shipment from U.S 


ports may be made on or after Feb. 17, 
1956, but not later than June 30, 1956 
Ocean transportation will be financed 
by CCC only on c. & f. and c.i.f. sales, 
and only to the extent specified in the 
purchase authorization 
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U.S. Fills UNRWA 


Flour Requirement 

WASHINGTON-—Relief flour buy- 
ing awards amounting to 8,818,000 
lb. have been completed by the U.S 
Department of Agriculture acting as 
procurement agent under an Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration 
authorization in behalf of the United 
Nations’ Relief and Works Agency 
in the Middle East 

Bids are still outstanding for an ad 
ditional 11,023,000 Ib. for the 
agency 

The awards went to 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine 
nee Milling Co. of 
Pillsbury 
100 Ib 
ports 
$4.75 

For 
USDA 
later 
not 


same 


two vendors, 
and the Shaw- 
Shawnee, Okla 
sold 8,618,000 lb. at $4.7675 
East and West Gulf 
Shawnee sold 200,000 Ib. at 
100 Ib. f.a.s., Texas ports. 

the additional requirements 
that bids are due not 
Feb. 14, with acceptance 
than 1 p.m Feb. 15 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


John J. Field Elected 
President of Boston 


Grain, Flour Exchange 


BOSTON—John J. Field of the 
A. S. MacDonald Commission Co. was 
elected president for the coming year 
of the Boston Grain & Flour Ex 
change at the annual meeting 

R. A. Richards of the Chas. M. Cox 
Co., was elected first vice president 
and J. P. Brooks of the H. K. Web- 
ster Co., Richford, Vt., and Lawrence 
Mass., was named second vice presi 
dent, both one year terms 

Directors elected for three-year 
terms are John H. Lee, who heads a 
firm of the same name, and Charles 


{.a.s., 


states 
than 


later e.s.t 


J. Koelsch, who also heads a firm 
of the same name, both Boston 
houses. R. A. Gubbins, Unity Feeds 


retiring 
was 


president of the exchange 
also elected a director, as was 
L. O. O’Brien, manager of the Boston 
office of the Merrimac Farmers Ex- 
change, Concord, N.H 

In attendance at the banquet were 
some 300 persons. The entertainment 
committee was made up of the fol 
lowing: John J. Field, chairman, John 


P. Brooks, Herbert F. Koelsch, R. N 
Paul 


MacDonald, Roland Koelsch 
Sutliff and L. A. O’Brien, Jr. 
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Bureau of Census 
Reports December 


Flour Production 


WASHINGTON The Bureau of 
the Census has estimated wheat flour 
production in December at 19,317,000 
sacks. The average output per work- 
ing day amounted to 920,000 sacks, 
compared with 941,000 sacks in No- 
and 834,000 sacks in Decem- 
1954 

Wheat flour mills in December op- 
erated at 86.3% of capacity, com- 
pared with 88.3% the previous month 
and 78.3% 
earlier 

Flour mills in 
14,462,000 bu. of 


vember 


ber 


in the same month a year 


December 
wheat 


ground 
compared 


with 45,489,000 bu. the previous 
month. Wheat offal output in Decem- 
ber was estimated at 376,700 tons 
compared with 384,694 tons in No- 
ember 

Rye flour production in December 


was estimated at 184,000 sacks, com- 
pared with 188,000 sacks in November 
and 203,000 sacks in December, 1954 
Rye grindings were estimated at 420,- 
000 bu., and 2,399 tons of offal 


were produced in December 


rye 


As of Dec. 31, mills held estimated 
stocks of 5,078,000 sacks of wheat 
flour. This compared with stocks of 
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Wheat Under Support 


Pace Quickens, Total 
Well Behind Year Ago 


1,632,000 sacks on Sept. 30 and 4,661,- 
000 sacks on Dec. 31, 1954. Rye flour 
stocks held by mills on Dec. 31 were 
estimated at 64,000 sacks, compared 
with 76,000 sacks on Sept. 30 and 
61,000 sacks on Dec. 31, 1954 

The production figures reported by 
the Bureau of the Census represent 
the output of all commercial mills in 
the U.S. About 97% of the totals are 
reported by the 375 largest mills, 
with the balance estimated. 


Wheat Flour Production, by States, 
December, 1955, and Comparisons 


(thousand icks) 
Month! 
[ pec ‘ iverage 
State 19 195 1954 
slifornia | 11 44s 
Colorado tf 349 
Illinols 1 l ] 6 1,199 
Indiana ¢ ‘ 842 
lowa ‘ | t18 
Kansa l 68 477 
Michigan 445 0 472 
Minnesota 196 ) 206 
Mixsour 1,681 1,65 1,488 
Montana &3 Ox 80 
Nebraska rOF ’ 4 
New York 19 104 
North Dakota 4 4 142 
Ohto 90 kg a50 
Oklahoma s 835 779 
Oregon 140 if 482 
Texas 1,09 1,109 939 
Utah ‘ 171 109 
Washington $19 S4f 812 
(ther tate 1,674 1,768 1,663 
Total 19.317 19,758 18,480 
*lata ir estimated based on reports 
from nill with s da ipacit of over 
100 ach Estimate ure hown only for 
tate ! which the mill reporting each 
ronth ounted for more than 00¢ of the 
otal production during 19 





Recommendations for Wheat 


Standards Changes Listed 


WASHINGTON Recommenda- 


tions for changes in the official wheat 
tandards have been “carefully re- 
viewed” by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, but no changes will be 


proposed for public consideration dur- 


ing the current crop marketing sea- 
son 

Additional time will be required to 
iccumulate adequate data on some 
of the more important recommenda- 
tions that have been received, the 
USDA sa Special efforts will be 
made to obtain data on wheat as it 


is produced and as it moves in com- 


merce including export channels 
Such data, some of which are al- 
ready assembled, are necessary in 
order to determine how the recom- 
mended changes, if adopted, would 


affect the marketing of wheat 
Changes recommended includ 

(1) A reduction in the minimum 
moisture requirement for tough 
wheat 

(2) A special grade for wheat of 
ow moisture content 

(3) A reduction in the limits of 
foreign material 

(4) A reduction in the limits of 
hrunken and broken kernels 

(5) Lowering the limits of wheat 


of other classes permitted in each 


numerical 
(6) Th 


terms of one 


grade 
dockage in 
cent instead 


expression of 
half per 

of whole per cent 
(7) The incorporation of more spe- 


‘ific sanitation factors in the wheat 


tandards 


(8) Consideration of changes in 
the structure or requirements for 
the subclasses of Hard Red Winter 


Hard Red Spring and White Wheats 
(9) Adjustment of test-weight-per- 


bushel requirements for all classes of 
wheat 
(10) Elimination of smut dockage 


and the designation of all smutty 


wheat a “light,” “medium” o1 
neavy smutty 

(11) Some other relatively less im- 
portant factors and refinements 


When sufficient data have been 


collected, action will be taken to de- 
termine which of the recommended 
changes should be given further con- 
sideration, the department said. The 
public will be given full opportunity 
to discuss such changes at public 
hearings, It is contemplated that 
such hearings will be scheduled dur- 
ing December, 1956, or as soon there- 
after as p'ans can be developed 
This review was initiated at the 
Wheat Standards Conference held at 
Washington, D.C., Sept. 28-30, 1955 
The conference was attended by rep- 
resentatives of national associations 
of growers, shippers, warehousemen 


millers, bakers and others 


@ % 


MNF Calls Revision 
‘Most Important’ 


CHICAGO — The Millers National 
Federation characterized the wheat 
grade revision study as “the most im- 
portant official step which has been 
taken in a great many with 
respect to wheat grades.” 

In its publication, the Hook-Up, the 
MNF said the department statement 
furnishes “clear evidence” that the 
USDA has embarked on a thorough 
study of the wheat grade structure, 
and is taking into serious considera- 
tion the proposals made last Septem 
ber by the milling and producer rep- 
resentatives 

Eight of the ten specific areas to 
be studied are parallel to the pro- 
posals urged by the federation. The 
millers’ proposals were published in 
full in the Hook-Up for Sept. 29, 1955 


years 
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NEW MANAGER NAMED 


GLASSTON, N.D Duane Fisk, 
who was employed at the McCabe 
Co. elevator at Walhalla, N.D., is the 


new manager of the company’s ele- 
vator here. He replaces Fred Zeiffler 
who retired Jan. 1 after serving with 
the concern since 1934 and at Glass 
ton since 1944 


WASHINGTON. More and 
rye went under price support during 
the month which ended Jan. 15, 1956 
than in the same period a year ago 
the quantity of 
wheat put under support for the 1955 
56 season through Jan. 15 this yea 
is well below the total under support 
a year earlier. 


wheat 


However, 1955-crop 


These facts were repo! ted last week 


by the U.S. Department of Agricul 
ture 

During the month ended Jan. 15 
1956, less rice, grain sorghums, soy 


beans, flaxseed and barley were put 
under support than during the same 
period a year earlier. In addition to 
the greater amounts of wheat and rye¢ 
put under support during this period 
the quantity of and corn put 
under support increased over a year 
before. Loan repayments by produc 
ers continue low, USDA said 


oats 


Approximately 33.6 million bushels 
of wheat were placed under price 
support in the month ended Jan. 15 
1956. This compares with about 30.2 
million bushels a year earlier and 14.3 
million bushels a month earlier 

The USDA figures show that for 
rye, approximately 1.3 million bushels 
went under support in the month 
ended Jan. 15, 1956. A year earlier 
this movement of rye was 930,735 bu 
and a month total was 
803,796 bu 


earlier the 


Other Grains 

For other grains, here are approxi 
mate figures, with the first figure the 
quantity put under support in the 
period Dec. 15, 1955-Jan. 15, 1956 
and the figures in parentheses for a 
year earlier and a month earlier, in 
that order 

Barley 11.3 bushels (11.4 
and 6.9); corn 111.9 million bushel 
(59.5 and 76.7); flaxseed 789,080 bu 
(1.3 million bushels and 675,625 bu.); 
oats 4.5 million bushels (4.1 and 4.3); 
soybeans 4.1 million bushels (7.8 and 


million 


98): grain sorghums 10.7 million 
hundredweight (12.7 and 17.6); rice 
24 million hundredweight (3.8 and 
5.3) 

Wheat, with 256.5 million bushels 
under support as of Jan. 15, 1956 
continues to lag far behind the 381 
million bushels under support a year 


earlier, USDA reports, The corn sup 
port total of 200 million bushels is 
well above the 79 million bushels put 
under support through Jan. 15, 1955 

Shown below are the totals of 1956 
crops put under support through 
Jan. 15, 1956, compared with total 
through Jan. 15 a year 

Of the 
total through 
approximate 


earlier 
1955-crop price 
Jan. 15 the 
quantities 


support 
following 
were farm 
stored loans: 51.6 million bushels bar 
ley, 185.2 million bushels corn, 3.4 
million bushels flaxseed, 42.9 million 
bushels oats, 5.8 million bushels rye 


13.3 million bushels soybeans, 87 mil 
lion bushels wheat, 3.2 million hun 
i 

' 1s ‘ 





dredweight of grain sorghumes 


3.8 million hundredweight 


and 


rice 

Only small quantities 
have withdrawn from support 
by producers, USDA reported. In 
cluded are the following 29,205 bu 


of 1955 e1 op 
been 


rye, 3,908,334 bu. wheat 

Through Jan. 15, farmers had ex 
tended farm-stored loans on 1954 
crops tor another year on approxi 
mately 5.6 million bushels barley, 435 
million bushels corn, 322 354 bu. flax 
seed, 7.6 million bushels oats, 407,604 
bu. rye, 5.8 million bushels wheat, and 
174,908 ewt. grain sorghums. In ad 
dition, farm-stored loans on 38,129 
364 bu. 1953-crop corn now under re 
seal had been extended for another 


year, according to USDA 


Lending States in Quantity of 1955 Crop 





CCC to Sell 

Commodities for 

Export on Credit 
WASHINGTON—-In line with in 


tensified effort 
holdings of 


to reduce government 


surplus agricultural com 


modities, Commodity Credit Corp 
has initiated a program for sales to 
exporters on credit, it was announced 


by USDA last week 

Heretofore, except for barter tran 
Cxx* policy has been to sell 
the new credit sale 
program agricultural commoditie 
owned by CCC and tobacco pledged 
to CCC under 


action 


for cash. Under 


price support program 


will be offered for sale for export on 
credit extended by CCC for period 
up to three years at rates of interest 
to be determined by CCC 

The per annum rates until further 
notice will be 3% for periods of credit 
up to six months, 34%% for period 
from over six to 18 months and 4% 
for periods from over 18 to a maxi 
mum of 36 months 

Customary channel ind facilith 
of trade and commerce will be uti 
lized in carrying out the program 
The sales terms will provide that the 
exporter furnish assurance of pay 
ment of the dollar sal« alue plus in 
terest to CCC by a bank in the US 


through the 
credit, or in 


letter of 
wee pt ible 


issuance of a 


nother form 
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The greatest flour sales activity 
occurred last week in the Southwest, 
where both domestic and export 
activity was concentrated, 

Lower prices encouraged a number 
of major bakery flour buyers and 
some smaller bakers to fill in their 
needs for the next 90 days. The buy- 
ing was concentrated heavily on the 
final day of the week, and no carry- 
over of buying activity was reported 
this week. 
mills in the Southwest 
averaged 120% of capacity, compared 
with 33% the previous week, 

Spring wheat mills’ business was 
less active, although a fairly good 
total averaging 84% of capacity 
was reported, compared with 54% the 
week before. Conversions of hard 
winter wheat contracts contributed 
rather importantly to the total, 

Scattered soft wheat flour sales, 
mostly in small lots, brought the vol- 
ume of central states mills to 35 to 
40% of capacity, 

The sale of 288,000 sacks of flour 
by a broker to Brazil was the high- 
light of iast week's export trade, The 
Commodity Stabilization Service pur- 
chased 88,000 sacks of flour for 
United Nations relief last week and 
was scheduled to purchase 110,000 
more this week, 

U.S. flour production averaged 91% 
of capacity, compared with 96% the 
preceding week and 95% a year ago. 
Operations were lighter in all areas 


early 
Sales by 


sale 


shit kk 


but the central and southeastern 
states, where production was at about 
the same level as in the previous 


period. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of spring wheat 
flour showed a total somewhat above 
expectations last week, with volume 
reported at an average of 84% of 
five-day capacity. This compares 
with 54% the previous week and 
114% in the comparable week last 
year 

Some seattered buying in small 
quantities developed last week on 
moderate price increases, and con- 
versions of hard winter wheat con- 


tracts to springs accounted for some 
of the sales total for the week, A 
fairly substantial amount of these 


conversions, said to represent an ac- 
cumulation of some completed in 
previous weeks, also contributed to 
the volume totaled up for last week. 

Buyers, in general, are quite un- 
certain about adding to present com- 
mitments, although the decline in 
prices which developed Feb, 13 fol- 
lowing reductions in both futures and 
premiums could lead to more interest 
in bookings, 

Family flour trade remains routine, 
with the price of nationally-adver- 
tised brands still unchanged on large- 
sized packages, With bookings about 
run out on this type of business, 
some activity in this line is antici- 
pated by the trade, 

Minneapolis flour production aver- 
aged 94° of capacity, compared with 
96% the previous week and 93% a 
year ago. For the entire Northwest, 
production averaged 91% of capacity, 
compared with 95% the previous 
week and 94% a year ago. 

Shipments of spring wheat flour 
averaged 104% of five-day capacity 
last week, the same level as in the 
previous week, 

Quotations Feb, 10, 100-]b, cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.06@6.18, 
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Sales of Flour Show 
Biggest Boost in S.W. 


short patent $6.16@6.28, high gluten 
$6.51@6.58, first clear $5.61@6.18 
whole wheat $5.867 6.03, family $6.30 


@7.50. 
Southwest 


Kansas City: Major flour purchases 
by the baking industry and several 
important export sales created an 
active week for southwestern mills 
last week. A dip in the market to a 
point close to the low of the year 
brought a number of chain bakers 
and numerous independents into the 
flour market, many to complete their 
buying requirements for the year 

In the export field a round lot sal 
of 288,000 sacks by a broker to Brazil 
marked the re-entry of that country 
into negotiations with U.S. milling 
sources. A purchase of 88,000 sacks 
by the Commodity Stabilization Se: 
vice for U.N. relief also took plac 
and an additional 110,000 was sched 
uled to be bought Feb. 14 

Total sales in the Southwest 
week averaged 120% of 
compared with 33% 
week and 28% 


last 
capacity 
in the previous 
a year ago. The per 
centage might have been greater if 
normal business had occurred on 
every day last week, but as it was 
most of the volume was accomplished 
on a single day, Feb. 10 

Several national chain bakers took 
advantage of an attractive market to 
fill in on requirements for the next 
90 days and in some instances com 
pleted purchases through June. A 
number of independent and smalle: 
chain bakers also acquired flour in 
varying amounts, While the market 
was unchanged over the weekend and 
after the close on Feb. 13, no ad 
ditional flour business of any impor 
tance was reported with bakers 

Family flour demand was rather 
moderate, In the export market only 
a few Latin American trades were 
reported outside of the majo: 
mentioned above, Clears began to 
show firmness because of the in 
creased activity in export grades 

Flour mills reported production to 
be somewhat reduced last week, but 
the increased sales indicated 


sales 


opera 


tions would be steady to improved in 
the near future. 

Quotations, Feb. 13, Kan- 
sas City cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.55@5.65, standard 
95% patent $5.45@5.55, straight $5.40 
@5.50; established brands of family 
flour $6.50@7.25, first clears 34.30@G 
1.60, second clears $4.1574.20, 1% 
ash clears or high $3.75@4.10 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days 
it capacity last week. Sales declined 
to average 38%, compared with 60% 
the preceding week and 23% a year 
ago. Shipping directions ranged from 
fair to good. Prices Feb. 10 were un- 
changed to 5¢ higher, compared with 
the previous week. 


carlots, 


Salina: Demand was quiet for flour 
the past week with prices slightly 
higher than the previous week. Ship- 
ping directions were only fair 

Oklahoma City: Flour was in slow 
demand with buyers confining pur- 
chases to immediate Prices 
closed unchanged on family flour and 
10¢ higher on bakery. Quotations, de- 
livered Oklahoma points Feb. 11: 
Carlots, family short patent $6.65@ 
6.85, standard patent $5.95@6.15; 
bakery unenriched short patent $5.90 
“6, 95% standard patent $5.80@5.90, 
straight grade $5.75@5.85. Truck lots 
higher on all grades 

Hutchinson: Flour mills of the 
Hutchinson area did a moderate 
amount of business the past week to 
small independents filling immediate 
requirements. Sales were limited to 
small lots and single cars. Most of 
the trade is holding off, riding on 
current holdings until new crop trend 
is determined, Family flour interest 
continued light, both in bookings and 
directions. Over-all directions were 
fairly light and mills operated around 
3% days. Outlook for the week ahead 
is about the same. Prices were un- 
changed from a week Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City: Hard winter 
family short patent, in cottons; en- 
riched $6.15@6.25; bakers short pat- 
ent, in papers, $5.50@5.55, 
$5 40@5.45 


needs 


ago 


standard 


Texas: Flour demand was slightly 
improved last week, with a few fair 
sized sales of bakers for forward 
shipment, but total volume amounted 
to only 20% to 25% of capacity. So 
far as has been reported, Texas mills 
did not participate in the govern- 


(Continued on page 





Macaroni Manufacturers Somewhat 
Hesitant on Shipping Orders 


While shipping directions on semo 
lina and blended durum products con 
tinued average at a fairly good level, 
the experience of some mills was that 
shipments were not increasing as 
much as usual at this time of the 
year. Operations of durum mills aver 
aged 95% of capacity last week, the 
same as in the previous week 

Manufacturers of macaroni and 
noodle products are booked through 
on their requirements up to Easter 
in most cases, and buying interest re 
cently has not been great. Only smal! 
scattered sales were reported last 
week. 

Normally, macaroni business shows 
a decided spurt during Lent, and 
there is no reason to expect that this 
year’s experience will differ much 
from previous years. However, the 
hesitant attitude of some manufac- 
turers on shipments may indicate 
some uncertainties about sales pros- 
pects. 

The basic grade of durum wheat, 
60-lb. test weight, was unchanged at 
$2.67 bu. early this week at Minne- 


but select grades and lower 
test weights were up as much as 5¢ 
bu. Standard semolina was quoted 
Feb. 13 at $7 cwt., bulk, Minneapolis, 


unchanged from a week earlier, with 


apolis, 


50-50% blends also steady at $6.60 
cwt 
Prices for No. 1 durum wheat, 
13.5% moisture or less at Minne- 
apolis Feb. 10, were as follows 
60 to 64 Ib $2.70@2.78 
it or better f 22.67 
en 2.656@2.6: 
} 1@ 2.67 
b iS@ 


*Selected quality 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Jorthwestern Miller by mills representing 


pproximately 100% of the total T durum 
apacity, In sacks, based on five-day week 
5-day wk Wkly % 
ca pro of ca 
pacity duction pacity 
10 168,500 159,65! oo) 
Ire u wee 168,500 *169,671 Bt 
KO 168,500 179,01 106 
p year 
I luctior 
1, 1965-Feb. 10, 1966 4,661,662 
} 1, 1964-Feb, 11, 196 186,336 


*hevised 
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Millfeed Markets 
Show Slightly 


Firmer Tone 


Millfeeds firm to slightly 
stronger in the week ending Feb. 13 


were 


Offerings were somewhat restricted 
because of lighter production, and 
demand showed improvement, also 
Price increases, however, were held 


to $1 ton or less. 

The volume of formula feed sales 
in the Northwest got a decided lift 
from expanded starter feed business 
week, and with sales of other 
types holding about steady, an im- 
provement in indicated 
through the next several weeks. 


last 
business is 


Farmers are getting baby chicks 
started early this year, encouraged 
by good egg prices. Turkey starter 
feeds also are beginning to move in 
better volume. 

Sales of hog feeds are holding to 
the rather limited level which has 
been maintained for some time. Dairy 
feed business is somewhat spotty, 
with some manufacturers reporting 
good demand and others having 
lighter tonnage than expected. 

Operating schedules were un- 
changed 

Formula feed manufacturers re- 
ported a hangover lag from the pre- 
vious week in retail sales, reflecting 
heavy snows in the Southwest and a 
generally short supply of capital 
among farmers. Prices were mostly 
steady to 50¢ lower. 

Although cattle feed demand im- 
proved in some range sections, for- 
mula feed sales as a whole were off 
about 5-10%, dealers estimated, with 
the trend in broiler and dairy feeds 
unchanged and hog, egg and chick 
feed sales steady to lower. 

In Kansas last week, depths of 
snow varied from 1 to 17 in. with 
heaviest falls reported in the central 
and western regions. Temperatures 
were 12-16° below normal all over 
the state. At two points the mercury 
dipped as low as 15° below zero. 

Mills operated mostly between four 
and four and one half days, which 
is about unchanged from the week 
before. 

Formula feed manufacturers ob- 
served little change in sales in the 
central states during the period end- 
ing Feb. 8. Some mills maintained 
there was still much to be desired in 
the way of business. Most mills say 
sales are up somewhat from January 
but down from the same period last 
year. 

Cattle feeds continued to move 
along well, and hog feeds were fairly 
steady, stimulated by somewhat bet- 
ter hog prices. Mills generally re- 
ported a five-day week on full time 

Industry observers said the open 
weather in this area was partly re- 
sponsible for the slower sales, and 
also feeders still were not getting 
satisfactory prices for their livestock 
and poultry. The order backlogs in 
most cases were about two days. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 46,956 tons 
last week, according to figures com 
piled by The Northwestern Mille: 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 50,117 in the 
previous week and 47,701 in the cor- 
responding week of a year ago 
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Farm Law Developments, 


Weather News 
Wheat Market 
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Dominate 
Picture 


with 6.3 
ind 5.7 


week 


teceipts 


million 
million a 
of all classes of wheat 
totaled 1,839 cars, of 
for Commodity Credit ¢ 
Duluth receipts totaled 

With cash wheat offerings 
itely large and demand rather 
ferent, premiums were l¢ 
compared with the futures 


the pre 
year ago 
it Minneapolis 
which 311 were 
‘orp. account 
1,642 cars 

moder 
indif- 
lower as 


Feb 


VIOUS 


10 the following trading ranges pre- 
tiled: Ordinary No. 1 dark northern 
pring or No. 1 northern spring wheat 


¢ over 
11% 


protein 7@11¢ over 


the Minneapoli 
protein 6@8¢ over 
14% 


May price, 
12 and 13% 
protein 8@ 


12¢ over, 15% protein 9@13¢ over, 
16% protein 17@20¢ over. Thus there 
was a premium of only 4@8¢ bu. for 
15% protein over the ordinary price, 
i very unusual situation. It reflects 
the enerally high protein in the 
1955-spring wheat crop. The average 
protein content of hard red spring 


wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 14.11%, compared with 
13.48% a year ago 

A combination of light offerings and 
improved demand advanced durum 
prices 3¢ bu. in the selected quality 
category and the same amount on the 
lower end of other range (See table 
on page 14.) 

The ipproximats range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Feb. 10 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib 
na i) 
11% 1 
| 
' , 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Secale 
Trend Firmer 

The possibility of more rigid gov- 
ernment price supports on wheat and 
mproved moisture conditions in the 
outhwest which have been of benefit 
to the new crop are the two opposing 
fore which affected wheat costs at 
Kansa City last weel The basic 
March future opened last week at 
$2.11, reached a high of $2.12% late 
in the week and closed at $2.12% on 
Feb. 13. The trend was firmer in the 
cash premiums, with ft lower pro 
teir eading the wa This was due 
to better activit 1! port markets 
and the increased demand for export 

rade Milling demand was only 
fair, and premiums for these types 
held steady. Ordinary 1 dark and 
hard winter was 6! ‘7¢ ove! for 

12.5 intermediate rade the range 
was 8@22¢ over, and tl range for 


1I3@2R¢ over dip 


pe 1 t 


178 cars last week, against 

695 in the previous wv ind 440 a 
year ago 

The ipproximat inve of cash 

wheat price at Kal is Cit Feb. 10 

how! rn tre wr’ table 

1H 4 

At Ft. Worth, ordina N 1 hard 

winter wheat was quoted Feb. 13 at 

$2.431294 244%, with 14 protein at 
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Support Rates on Grains 
And Oilseeds Announced 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 

Northwestern Miller Washington 

Correspondent 
WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
of Agriculture this week an- 
nounced 1956-crop price support rates 
for corn, small grains and oilseeds. 
Most of the decisions had previously 
been anticipated or reported, and 
there were no surprises in the an- 
nouncements, 

The action on support rates has 
taken in advance of pending 
coneressional action on the farm bill, 
but none of the decisions appear to 
be involved in provisions of the bill 
now before the Senate Agriculture 
Committee, 

Among the grains, the major change 
is for corn. USDA announced that 
the minimum support rates will be 
based on $1.40 bu., which is 81% of 
the Jan. 15 parity price, The support 
level for 1955-erop corn was $1.58 
bu., which reflected 87% of parity. 


ment 


be eri 


The 1956-crop support rates for 
oats, barley, rye and grain sorghums 
will be at 70% of parity, the same 
as in 1955 

Oilseeds 

USDA also announced that soy- 

beans would be supported at 75% of 


parity and flaxseed at 70% of parity 

both up 5 percentage points from 
1055. Cottonseed will be supported at 
70% of the Jan, 15 parity price. 
USDA said the support levels con- 
tinue the same price relationship as 
for 1955 levels. 

The 1956-crop minimum support 
for corn, $1.40 bu. or 81% of 
applies to the commercial 
area, For the non-commercial 
rates will be at 75% of the com- 
mereial area support rates. 

The 81% of parity support level 
for corn is set in accordance with 
provisions of the present farm law 
calling for a flexible support level on 
the basis of the estimated supply of 
The supply of corn for the 
1956-57 marketing year, which be- 


rate 
parity, 
corn 


aren 


corn 


wins Oct. 1, 1956, has been estimated 
at 119.5% of normal, This, USDA 
noted, requires a minimum level of 


support at 81% of parity. 

The corn price support level re- 
flects 81% of the Jan, 15 corn parity 
price of $1.73 bu. (The parity price 
for that crop is now moving into the 
transitional parity provision of the 
existing farm law, which limits the 
transition to modernized parity to 
not more than a 5% downward ad- 
justment in any one year.) 

Among the oilseed crops, soybeans 
will be supported at a national aver- 
age price of $2.15 bu., or 75% of the 
Jan. 15 parity price of $2.87 bu. Flax- 
seed will be supported at $3.09 bu., 
which is 70% of the Jan, 15 parity of 
$4.41 bu. Cottonseed will be supported 
on a basis to reflect about 70% of the 
Jan. 15 parity price of $69.40 ton. 
Loans on farm-stored cottonseed will 
be available at an average of $48 ton. 

USDA said the increased oilseed 
supports reflect “improved supply and 
demand conditions for oilseeds as in- 
dicated in the President's recent farm 
message 

The loan programs for oats, barley, 
grain sorghums and rye are the same 
as in 1955 

Here are the national average dol- 
lars and cents support rates for the 
1956 crops, based on 70% of the Jan. 
15 parity prices: oats, 59¢ bu. for the 
Grade No. 2 or better, or No. 3 on 
for Grade No. 2 or better (except 


mixed barley); rye, $1.16 bu. for 
Grade No. 2 or better, or No. 3 on 
test weight only; grain sorghums 
$1.80 cwt. for Grade No. 2 or better 
(except mixed grain sorghums) 

These new national average loan 
rates represent slight reductions from 
the 1955 dollars and cents level 


Cheyenne Entry 
Wins in Nebraska 
Quality Contest 


(See picture on page 24) 
LINCOLN, NEB.-An entry of 
Cheyenne wheat grown by 
Hosea of Wilsonville, Neb., in Furna 


George 


County, won first place in the 1955 
Nebraska Milling & Baking Contest 
Mr. Hosea's Cheyenne entry had 


placed third in the central region of 
the open class division at the 1955 
Nebraska Wheat Show at Lexington 

Scoring 111.6 out of a possible 125 
points based on flour and bread 
quality characteristics, the top place 


sample of Cheyenne made a near 
perfect loaf of bread, according to 
the cereal chemists who scored the 


samples. 

Other prize-winning entries placed 
in this order: Rolland R. Robert 
Bayard, Banner County, Cheyenne 
Fred Schmidt & Sons, Bartley, Red 
Willow County, Nebred; Clyde W 
Gewacke, Ohiowa, Fillmore County 
Pawnee; Honor M. Ochsner, Madison 
Madison County, Pawnee 

Entries in the contest included the 
top five entries from each of the 
three regions in the open class divi 
sion along with the top three entrie 
in the sweepstakes division of the 
1955 Nebraska Wheat Show. The con 
test is sponsored annually by the 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn 

Factors taken into consideration in 
judging the entries were flour pro 
tein, flour yield, flour ash, water ab 
sorption, mixing required, loaf vol 
ume, crumb color, loaf texture and 
grain and external appearance. The 
contest samples were milled by the 
Doty Laboratories, Omaha. Protein 
and flour ash determinations wer: 
made at the Omaha Grain Exchange 
laboratories, The samples were baked 
under the direction of Howard Becket 
who is in charge of the Flour Quality 
Control Laboratory for the Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co. of Omaha 

An exhibit of the samples of wheat 
loaves of bread, and farinograph 
curves was on display in connection 
with the Jan, 30 annual meeting of 
the Nebraska Crop Improvement 
Assn, at Lincoln. Mr. Hosea received 
a trophy donated annually by the 
Chadron (Neb.) Milling Co 





WHEAT SAVER 


OKLAHOMA CITY — Recent pre- 
cipitation in the form of rain, snow 
and sleet has been termed a “wheat 
saver” by K. D. Blood, federal crop 
statistician here. Although more rain 
is needed, particularly in the north- 
western part of the state, the mois- 
ture fallen has penetrated the ground 
and allowed the surface moisture to 
get down to the sub-soil. There is 
considerable optimism among the 
wheat farmers as fields begin to 
show green, 
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75 Attend Meeting of 
AOM District 10 
At Fresno, Cal. 


FRESNO, CAL Over 75 persons 
gathered for the District 10 meeting 


of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers at the Hacienda Hotel here Jan 
27-28. Bulk flour operations and au- 


tomation were on the program for 
the business session which took place 
Jan, 27 

A banquet was held on the previous 
evening at which the featured speak- 
er was Bernard C. Hartung, regional 
manager of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, Robert C. Fyfe of 
the Walter N. Steele Co., San Fran- 
cisco, former chairman of the district, 
welcomed the group to Fresno. The 
executive AOM secretary from Kan- 


sas City, Donald S. Eber, also spoke 
He discussed the annual technical 
conference which will be held in 


Dallas May 6-10 

An explanation of the Fluidizer 
opened the business the 
following day. Representing the Su 
perior Separator Co., Hopkins, Minn., 
were Thorton Hamlin and Marshall 
Carpenter. Don Gumpers of Indus- 
trial Electronics Engineers spoke on 
“Steps in Automation.” A film, 
“Movement Is Life,” was shown by 
W. W. Forster, sales manager of the 
Screw Conveyor Pacific Corp 


session on 


BREAD iG THE STAFF OF re 


Purina Profits for 


Quarter Show Decline 


ST. LOUIS—Net profits of Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis, in the three 
months ended Dec. 31, 1955, amount- 
ed to $4,044,825, compared with $4,- 
718,763 in the like period a year ago 
Net sales for the quarter 
clined from $100,067,186 last 
$89,045,910 this season 

“The first quarter of the year has 
been plagued with a continuing de- 
cline in our agricultural economy,” 
Donald Danforth, president of the 
company said in his report to stock- 
holders. “The reflected 


also de- 
year to 


results are 


in our quarterly report.” 
“It is always hazardous to make 
predictions,” Mr. Danforth added, 


“but we will be disappointed if the 


lossses in volume and profits are not 


fully made up by the time of our 
next report, which will reflect re- 
sults of our operations for the first 


six months of our fiscal year 


BREAD \@ THE STAFF rire 


AOM District No. 5 
To Meet Feb. 17-18 


ST. LOUIS 
for a 


Program plans are set 
meeting of District No. 5 of 
the Association of Operative Millers, 
to be held Feb. 17-18 at the Hotel 
De Soto in St. Louis 

Social activities are scheduled for 
Friday evening Feb. 17, and the regu- 
lar program will take place Feb. 18 
In the morning, there will be a tour 
to see the pneumatic handling facili- 
ties of the Valier & Spies Milling Co. 

In the afternoon, the operatives 
will hear a talk on “More Sifter Ca- 
pacity with Less Cloth Area” by Her 
bert D. Vanderlip of Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee. John 
Mees, Entoleter Division, Safety Car 
Heating & Lighting Co., will tell of 
the “Soft Wheat Impact Break Sys- 
tem.” Arlin Ward, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., will speak on “Flour Milling 
Equipment.” 

Donald S. Eber, national AOM sec- 
retary, will be on hand to tell of 
plans for the AOM technical confer 
ence, to be held May 6-10 in Dallas 
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Revisions in Khapra 


Beetle Quarantine List 


WASHINGTON A number of 
premises has been removed from the 
khapra beetle quarantine list by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, and 
several other premises have been 
placed on the list by a revision to the 
regulation, effective Jan. 26 

Removed from the list because they 
are now considered free of the beetle 
by the chief of the plant pest control 
branch are the following 

Arizona 

Arizona Flour Mille Grande 

Erly-Fat Livestock Feed Co., Casa Gr 

Grubbs Hatchery, Yuma 


Phoenix Hay & Feed Co 
Southwest Flour & Feed 


Casa 


unde 


Phoenix 
Glendalks 


California 
Janice Axtell farm, Oroville 
B. 8 Baldwin & Son ranch Rakersfield 
Cc. R. Dow ranch, C 
Farmers Cattle Feeding 
Joe Grassotti ranch, Ba 
CC. P. Hiles ranch 
Oscar Holdenried farm storage bins 
port 
Holly Sugar Co, feed lot, 
Carl Johns & Son ranch 
J. R. Kennedy ranch 
Miss Mattie 
ranch, Oroville 
Gene Malone ranch, Indio 
Tom Manning feed barns 


learlake Oaks 

Yard, Brawley 
kersfield 

Oroville 

Lake 
Brawley 
Bakersfield 
Clearlake Oaks 
Lund and Irene Lund Parker 


Lakeport 


Peter L. Marston ranch, E! Cajon 

Outsen Milling Co San Francisco 

Raymond A Powell and Mike Den 
Glenn 

Leroy Schaad ranch, Williams 

Alice Sinclair ranch, Calipatria 


The following premises have been 
added to the list of places in which 


the khapra beetle has been deter- 
mined to exist: 
Arizona 
J. D. Hardin Grocery & Market, Cashion 


California 


Frank Augusta ranch, Brawley 
Brown Livestock Co Napa 


Ralph Butters ranch, Brawley 


Vv. K. Corfman ranch, El Centro 

Desert Edge Farms packing shed, Cal 
patria 

Hogan Dillinger ranch, Brawley 

John W. Flier ranch, Bard 

Ed Forrester ranch, Imperial 

R. 8 Garewal and Mary G, Gill ranch 
Holtville 

Frank Hall ranch, Selma 

Houchin Farm 26, Bakersfield 

G. A Jones ranch, Riverdale 

Keith Mets feed lot, Holtville 

Vernon G. Monte feed lot, Brawle 

Philip E. Ramirez (tenant dealer) prot 
erty (Florena D. Baca, owner), Calexico 


Twin Cities Seeds & Feed Store 
Charles Vonderahae ranch 


Calexico 
Brawley 


H. R. Walker ranch, Brawley 
Albert Winget Store, Taft 
GREAT S&S THE STAFF Pr Lire 


Oliver W. Randolph, 


Drier Inventor, Dies 


TOLEDO, OHIO—Oliver W. Ran- 
dolph, inventor and authority on 
grain driers, died here recently. His 
age was 81 

He founded the O. W. Randolph Co 
manufacturer of driers for use in 
grain elevators and feed mills. He 
held almost 40 patents for soybean, 
coal, rice and other grain driers and 
dehydrators. Mr. Randolph also es 
tablished the Randolph Alfalfa Co 
Erie, Mich., for use as a pilot plant 
for his inventions in dehydration of 
forage crops, which he owned until 


recently 
His widow, Mary, and a sister, 
Cora, both of Toledo, survive 
@AREAO (6 THE STAFF ' Fe 


R. N. Conners to Head 
Bag Makers Unit Again 


EVANSTON, ILL.—R. N. Conners 
has been reelected president of the 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn., it 
has been announced by the associa- 


tion. Mr. Conners is executive vice 
president of the Chase Bag Co. 

T. J. Semmes, president of the 
Semmes Bag Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
was reelected vice president. 

The association, comprising ap- 


proximately 30 firms which make tex- 
tile bags, is devoted to promoting the 
use of more textile bags 
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Arkansas Court 


Ruling Is Favorable 
For Feed Trade 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—A long and 
significant tax issue involving the re- 
tail feed trade of Arkansas reached 
a climax last week when the State 
Supreme Court ruled against a law- 
suit which sought to force a popular 
vote on a 1955 Arkansas law exempt- 
ing livestock and poultry feed from 
the 2% state sales tax. 

The 4-2 court decision has the ef- 
fect of making the law operative and 
will allow the return of some $250,000 
of taxes which dealers have been 
paying while the suit has been re- 
viewed. 

Some doubt still surrounded the 
question of how the $250,000 would 
be returnable to the dealers and their 
customers. P. Orville Cheney, Ar- 
kansas revenue commissioner, an- 
nounced last week that he would: 
(1) Continue to collect the tax until 
the court order becomes final; (2) 
hold all feed dealers liable for the 
tax: (3) continue to collect the tax 
according to the letter of the law, 
which requires the consumers, not 
the vendors, to obtain tax exemption 
certificates from the revenue depart- 
ment, and (4) withhold refunds until 
the feed supply proof that 
their customers either hadn't paid the 
tax to them or that they had refunded 
the tax t 


de ilers 


their customers 


BREA s HE STAFF ’ 


Decline Recorded in 
1955 Flour Shipment 


Through Vancouver 


VANCOUVER—-Despite a substan- 
ti increaseé n clearances to the 
Philippine Islands to the highest level 
in years, flour exports from this port 


during 1955 showed a drop compared 
vith the previous year. Clearances 
2,741,569 bbl. com- 
849,587 bbl. the previous 
year and 3,098,332 bbl. in 1953 


last yeal vere 


pared with z 


[he Philippines business for the 
year amounted to 1,431,425 bbl. and 
the most important export busi- 

ne In 1954 shipments to the Philip- 


1,247,776 bbl 
1953 trade wa 


while the 
1,205,255 bbl 

in December constituted 
mallest month for the 
year, being only 135,591 bbl., which 
ympared with 334,591 bbl. in No- 
ind 232,846 bbl 


i yeal igo 


ember! in December 


Followin ire the December ex- 
ports by countries: Philippine Islands 
28,070 bbl., Central America 30,191, 
West Indie 23,785, Japan 13,146, 
Hong Kong 13,101 Strait Settie- 


ments 12,123, Thailand 5,178, Panama 
5,019, Colombia 2,859, South America 
2,069 and Denmark 50 bbl 


HE STAFF ’ re 


Union Bag Launches 
Advertising Campaign 


NEW YORK—A new testimonial 
advertising campaign, featuring both 
feed manufacturers and farmers, has 
been announced by the multiwall bag 
sales division of Union Bag & Paper 
Corp 

Each of the ads which will appear 
in leading feed magazines during 
1956, features two testimonials—one 
from a feed manufacturer and one 
from his farmer customer. Both men 
comment on the effectiveness of 
Union’s continuing educational pro- 
gram in behalf of the feed industry. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Conference 
Set for Nebraska 


LINCOLN, NEB.—A Nebraska 
Wheat Kernel Conference will be 
held at the college of agriculture, 
University of Nebraska, March 8-9. 
Sponsored by the Nebraska Grain 
Improvement Assn., the meeting will 


feature discussions by experts in 
breeding, sanitation and insect and 
rodent control in addition to the 


work on variety and kernel charac- 
teristics. 

Reservations now are being ac- 
cepted by the Nebraska Grain Im- 
provement Assn., College of Agricul- 
ture, Lincoln 1, Neb., at $5 for the 


conference and $3.50 for a buffet din- 
ner. The dinner will be held March 
8 at the Hotel Cornhusker 

The conference is designed to pro- 
vide supervised instruction on the de- 
termination of wheat varieties by 
kernel characteristics. Samples of 
pure varieties of commercial varieties 
important in the hard red winter 
wheat region will be included along 
with mixtures of varieties 

Supervising the main kernel analy- 
sis sessions will be James R. Enix, 
regional extension wheat marketing 
specialist from Oklahoma A&M Col- 
lege. Other specialists will also be 
available to assist in the analysis 
sessions 
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In addition there will be special 
discussions on the following subjects 
“What Is Being Done on the Educa- 
tional Clean Grain Program,” Clyde 
C. Noyes, extension service, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska; insect and rodent 
control practices for 
speaker to be announced; “Wheat 
Breeding Techniques,"’ Dr. Virgil A 
Johnson, hard red winter wheat. re- 
gional coordinator, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Lincoln, and Dr. John 
W. Schmidt, agronomist, University 
of Nebraska; survey report on plant 
pathology developments affecting 
wheat, and a survey report on de- 
velopments affecting wheat insect 
pest control. 


elevators, 





To Satisfy Demand... 





Maybe you've heard it! Thomas 
Phillips is really on the move, 
Probably the fastest growing 
Paper Shipping Sack Manufac- 
turer in the nation today, The 
big reasons: the desire to serve 
and the experience and equip- 
ment to deliver quality at com- 
petitive prices 

For example, the pictures on 
this page are the new Multi 
wall Tuber that will outper 
form any machine of its kind 
in the industry, Recently set 
into operation, it delivers extra 
fine quality tubes up to five 
walls of any type paper with 
unmatched speed, precision 
and accuracy 


It's all a part of a never end- 
ing search for better ways to 
produce better bags for indus- 
try and agriculture, 


Here’s the Fastest, Most Modern Multiwall Machine in Operation Today 





7e THOMAS PHILLIP 


COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


Remember, too, Thomas Phil- 
lips is an integrated manufac- 
turer exercising complete 
product control from pulp to 
paper to container, 

A poor package is a liability 
from every standpoint, So why 
not get the finest — now that 
it costs no more, A trial car of 
Thomas Phillips shipping 
sacks, we're sure, will convince 
you that you should join our 
ever growing customer list. 




















“FIXED 


STOMACH” 
That America’s annual food consump- 
tion in the next decade can increase 


DOUBTED— 


by about $30 billion over present 
levels, reaching $100 billion by 1966, 
is foreseen by Paul S. Willis, presi- 
dent of Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, who made this prophecy at 
the recent National All-Industry 
Frozen Food convention in New York 
City 

Mr. Willis questioned the idea that 
the American people have a “fixed 
stomach” which will closely limit 
future food industry growth. Praising 
the improvement in nutrition in re- 
cent years, he said: “The American 
people are eating more food, tastier 
food, better food and easier-to-pre- 
pare food. Their food consumption 
has greatly improved from a nutri- 
tion standpoint. 

Today's processed foods have a 
food value which is at least equal, and 
often superior, to raw produce,” Mr. 
Willis said, “but many housewives are 
still spending countless hours prepar- 
ing raw produce in the erroneous be- 
lief that they are feeding their fami- 
lies more ‘healthfully’.” He called for 
a continuing job by the industry to 
bring the American people true, well- 
documented faets on the nutritional 
value of processed foods and com- 
mended the frozen food industry for 
its research and educational activi- 
ties 


ees 
WIND MILLER—Do you have ul- 
cers’? Do you wake up in the morn- 


ing with that tired, depressed feel- 
ing? Is the pace of modern flour mill- 
ing getting you down? Maybe the 
constant roar of the machines or of 
your customers is making you just 
about ready to blow your top, Then 
read on, for just the right kind of 
an escape job for the tired flour mil- 
ler has turned up. 

It will mean emigrating to the 
peace and contentment of the English 
countryside, but there'll be no roar of 
machinery or any need to fight tooth 
and nail for a share of the market. 
Just the clankety, clank, clank of a 
windmill’s sails turning in the breeze 
and the rural burr of a gentle flour 
buyer who like as not will split a jug 
of old ale with you once the deal is 
concluded. For your wife, a few chick- 
ens to feed and some eggs to collect. 
She might even agree to tend a cow 
and take on the milking chores. 

That rare thing, a mill worked by 
wind alone, needs a miller. Located 
at North Leverton in the county of 
Nottingham, home of Robin Hood, 
the mill was worked until recently 
by George Foster. Mr. Foster died a 
few weeks ago. He had operated the 
mill almost to his last day, Now the 
Wind and Watermill Section of the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Bulldines in London is anxious to find 
a successor 

Mrs. Dance, enthusiastic secretary 
of the section, who has done much to 
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help maintain windmills in England, 
says: 

“It will be realized this calls for a 
person who takes a genuine interest 
in windmills, with a knowledge and 
experience of the trade, and that re- 
muneration would depend entirely on 
the capabilities of any would-be ap- 
plicant, If the late Mr. Foster was 
able to earn a reasonable livelihood 
in the present day, there is no reason 
why someone else should not follow 
in his footsteps.” 


The first mills were hand-turned 
mortar and pestle arrangements. The 
first water-powered mill had no 
wheel; it consisted of a pounding 
mortar that was lifted upward by the 
weight of water running into a box 
on one end of a beam. When the box 
filled, it lowered and tipped itself, 
actuating the beam up and down 
ceaselessly and pounding a stone 
pestle into a hollowed tree mortar. 
Travelers could tell when they were 
nearing a village by the steady beat 
of these “plumping mills.” — Eric 
Sloane, in American Heritage. 


POOR ADVERTISEMENT — Divi- 
sional Court of the Queen's Bench 
Division (the Lord Chief Justice, Mr. 
Justice Hilbery, and Mr. Justice 
Stable) dismissed an appeal by case 
stated of Chibnall’s Bakeries, Ltd., 
against a decision of Middlesex Jus- 
tices convicting them of unlawfully 
selling a loaf of bread which was in- 
tended, but unfit, for human consump- 
tion in that it contained part of a 
bandage contrary to section 9 of the 
Food and Drugs Act, 1938. The jus- 
tices found inter alia that the loaf 





contained part of a used and dirty 
bandage adhering to the bottom crust 
of the loaf. 

The Lord Chief Justice said that 
the present case was quite unlike the 
cases such as J. Miller Ltd. v. Bat- 
tersea Borough Council ((1955] 3 
W.L.R. 559) in which the Court de- 
cided that a foreign body in food did 


not make the food unfit for human 
consumption. 
Mr. Justice Hilbery.—This might 


be toxic in the extreme. 

The Lord Chief Justice said that 
he was surprised at a firm of bakers 
fighting this. What did they want to 
advertise a point like that for? 

Mr. James Burge, for the appel- 
lants, submitted that section 9 was 
intended to apply to contaminated or 
polluted food. There was no evidence 
that the bread itself was not fit for 
human consumption. 

The Lord Chief Justice said that 
the appeal would be dismissed with 
costs and he did not think it was 
necessary to deliver any judgment.— 
From the London Times’ Law Re- 
ports. 

e®e:s 


Organically grown wheat pro- 
cessed into 100% whole wheat and 
cereal containing all the original vit- 
amins and mineral salts of the whole 
wheat berry are being advertised in 
Organic, a magazine devoted to the 
cause of “natural” fertilizers, by the 
Louhelen Ranch, Davison, Mich. The 
Radike Organic Farms & Milling Co., 
Marine City, Mich., offers to Or- 
ganic’s readers stone ground whole 
wheat flour, organically grown, and 
so does Stone Mill Products, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., which also ships regu- 
larly throughout the U.S., “guaran- 





“Bull Head Brown, who fishes below here at the tail race 
when he ain’t fishin’ up the crick or down it,” said Old Dad 
Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, “was goin’ by here 









the other day cussin’ and growlin’ to hisself 
an’ I yelled askin’ what he was pinin’ about. 
\ ‘Well, sir,’ says Bull Head, ‘I knowed 
\ ‘twouldn’t be no use fishin’ today with the 
water all riled up like, but I didn’t have 
sense enough to stop at home an’ all 
that’s happened to me is I didn’t get 
airy bite, lost three hooks in the bresh, 
got into some pisen ivy, slipped an’ 
fell into the claybank down there, 
broke my knife, tore my britches an’ 


\ * now I got to go home an’ listen to 
Mis’ Brown raise time for me not fixin’ the door to the hen 
house, I tell ye, Dad, when the crick’s riled she’s riled, and 
they ain’t no use doin’ nothin’ but wait till she clears up.’ 
An’ after Bull Head was gone on home, it jes’ sort of struck 
me that it’s pretty much the same way about everything else 
in the world; the best thing is to jes’ let it clear up, an’ it 
always does ef you give it time.” 
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teed fresh delivery,” whole grain 
baked goods, flour, cereals, fruits and 
a large assortment of “natural, un- 
sprayed foods,” all deriving from 
soils that have not known the taint 
of inorganic fertilizers. Boylan’s 
Market, Shelbyville, Mich., should 
be mentioned, too, as a purveyor of 
natural foods, including “whole wheat 
bread, no chemicals,” and Weber's 
Bakery, Runnemede, N.J.. which 
makes whole wheat bread from “the 
famous Hereford wheat, stone ground 
within 24 hours of baking,” fertilizer 
background unspecified, but presum- 
ably organic. 
ees 


A POUND OF BREAD—People in 
San Francisco apparently pay more 
for a pound of bread than anyone 
else in the U.S., and the people of 
Houston, Texas, pay least. High and 
low averages worked out by the U.S. 
Department of Labor show 20.8¢ Ib. 
in San Francisco and 14.5¢ Ib. in 
Houston. The U.S. average is 17.8¢. 
Near the nation-wide average are 
Atlanta and St. Louis at 17.5¢; Boston 
and Cleveland with 17.4¢, and Detroit 
and Minneapolis at 17.2¢. The west 
coast takes the second highest rating 
with 19.4¢ at Portland, Ore., while 
the film stars of Hollywood have to 
pay out an average of 19.3¢ lb., .1¢ 
higher than the price prevailing in 
the neighborhood of New York’s Wall 
Street. Seattle prices average out at 
18.5¢ lb., and Pittsburgh’s a tenth of a 
cent less. Chicago is among the lows 
at 16.7¢. In Washington, perhaps re- 
flecting the price-influencing hand of 
bureaucracy, 16.5¢ is the going rate 


& & & BUILT-IN KITCHENS 
have been indicted along with the 
much-abused middleman for what 
the farm relief do-gooders think is 
too much of a spread between prices 
the farmer gets for his produce and 
those the consumer has to pay for it 
at the grocery store. To the defense 
of the kitchens comes Paul S. Willis, 
president of the Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America, who says: “It may 
be true that the addition of built-in 
services has increased the cost of 
some items. However, studies which 
we have made reveal that built-in 
services have reduced rather than 
raised costs. Our studies include 
frozen orange juice, frozen peas, 
canned corn, baby food, devil’s food 
cake mix and other similar items.” 


ees 
ATOMIC PROBLEM: 
How to squeeze Jack 
Back in his box again, 


Who bounced too high 
And frightened men 


As well squeeze wheat 
Back in the head 
After the kernel 

Is made into bread. 


Wade 


Hackett. 


—Eloise 
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THE WHY OF THE PRICE SPREAD 


ASHINGTON, in response to political pres- 
Wi on the farm problem front, appears 
to be readying up for another witch hunt to find 
the public malefactor who is invariably considered 
responsible by our socialistic distributors of wealth 
for too much difference between what farmers get 
for their raw products and what consumers pay 
for food at the grocery store. By implication and 
by direct indictment this presumed malefactor is 
the middleman 

To the much-maligned middleman there is 
nothing new in this allegation. He has been con- 
demned many a time and oft, usually without fair 
trial, or any trial at all. In the statute books of 
Marxian economy he is presumed to be guilty un- 
til proved innocent. 

Specifically, the current indictment stems from 
political assumption that the drop in farm prices 
has not been reflected fully in food prices and that 
the resulting increase in spread is due to profiteer- 
ing and/or inefficiency on the part of middlemen. 

Not always has the food industry come 
promptly and effectively to the defense of the pro- 
cessor and distributor of its products. But cur- 
rently there is a defense prompt and vigorous. It 
comes from Paul S. Willis, president of the Groc- 
ery Manufacturers of America. Mr. Willis produces 
evidence that since 1952, the peak year of retail 
food prices, two-thirds of the drop in raw farm 
food prices has been passed along to consumers 
in lower retail prices. During this time, he testifies, 
the average combined rate of net profits of manu- 
facturers and distributors has shown no increase, 
and meanwhile greater efficiencies in food proces- 
sing and distribution have helped to cushion the 
impact of marked increases in wages and other 
costs 

Using the U.S. Department of Agriculture's 
“market basket of farm foods,” Mr. Willis ex- 
plains precisely what has happened. In 1952 farm- 
ers received $482 for the raw farm products enter- 
ing the market basket. In 1955 they received $400, 
a decline of $82. In 1952 consumers paid $1,035 
for this basket. In 1955 they paid $980—a decline 
of $55. Thus, two-thirds of the farm decline was 
passed along to consumers. The fact that more was 
not passed along was due to higher wages, taxes 
and transportation, which raised the costs of pro- 
cessing and distribution $27 

Who got this $27 increase in spread? Mr. Willis 
gives the following figures: 

Higher cost of wages and salaries of food 
processing and distributing employees.up $ 19 
Higher transportation costs (due largely 
to higher wages for transportation em- 
ployees and higher taxes). erates sO 3 
Other higher business expenses, including 
especially higher state and local taxes, 
rent, utilities, depreciation, packaging 
supplies, etc. (These factors are up pri- 
marily because of higher wage and tax 
ere rs eee errs, Pere up 9 


Total 
Lower federal income taxes through elim- 


ination of excess profits tax and lower 
earnings before taxes . down 4 


Change in net profits of food processors 
and distributors after income taxes 
ee Gert OO obs do cccccesdetsion none 

up $ 27 


Had there not been a considerable increase in 


food industry efficiency due to heavy investment 
in plant, equipment and better methods, the rise 
in wage rates would have forced a much greater 
increase in spread, Mr. Willis states. Instead of 
having a wage cost increase of $19, this wage cost 
increase would have been $37 


On the charge of profiteering, Mr. Willis says 
combined net profits of grocery manufacturers and 
distributors today are at the rate of about 3¢ of 
the consumer's food dollar as compared with near- 


ly 6¢ in 1939. Instead of adding to the postwar 
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increases in price spread, the industry's lower rate 
of profit has offset to some extent the increase 
of other costs. In this connection Mr. Willis 
notes that from 1946 the costs which make 
up the spread for the family market basket in- 
creased $209. This was divided as follows: Higher 
wage costs, $117; higher transportation costs, $32; 
higher federal income taxes, $1; other higher busi- 
ness expenses, up $59. Net profits of food proces: 
sors and distributors declined $12, leaving a com- 
bined net increase in spread of $197. 

Summarized, the GMA spread studies indicate 
that higher wage costs, higher transportation costs 
and higher federal income taxes have accounted 
for 75 to 80% of the increased spread for every 
postwar year since 1946. 

The spread that is responsible for the farmer's 
declining income, Mr. Willis thinks, is the widen- 
ing spread between his gross income and his net 
income, and this results from the continuing in- 
creases in farm production, expenses for labor, 
taxes, machinery and other factors. Here is the 
spread that is and ought to be of most concern 
to farmers—-not the spread between farm and con- 
sumer prices. It is the sort of spread that is not 
peculiar to farmers. It concerns all industry. 


——SREAD 18 THE STAFF OF Lift 


RELEASE FROM TYRANNY 

ROM all whose livelihoods are concerned with 

bread, a salute is due to that gallant gentle- 
man of the press, Dr. Alberto Gainza Paz, editor 
and owner of the Buenos Aires newspaper, 
La Prensa. 

The newspaper was confiscated by the dictator, 
Juan Peron, and was a travesty on the good name 
of journalism. Now Dr. Paz has returned to Buenos 
Aires from the U.S. after nearly five years of exile 
to resume control of the publication that had been 
punished for daring to stand for free expression of 
opinion. 

The return of La Prensa means more than the 
resurgence of a great newspaper. The restoration 
is a satisfying demonstration of the democratic in 
tentions of Argentina’s new regime 

Not only on the newspaper did the tentacles 
of Peron’'s despotism descend. His actions brought 
many Argentinian trade and business institutions 
into world-wide disrepute. Among these institu- 
tions was the grain trade and, by reflection, the 
flour milling industry. For many years the Argen- 
tine Millers Assn. had done much to uphold the 
traditions of the trade, but its years under Peron’s 
rule were hard ones. Now, under the leadership of 
Dr. Ovidio Gimenez, a brighter future lies ahead 
As for the grain men, accusations made against 
them by the Peron administration would have 
been considered libellous in any other country. 
One day the whole of the sad story of what the 
grain men have had to contend with will be told 

No one in international trade is in any doubt 
about the reprehensible nature of the Peron gov- 
ernment’s handling of the grain business. Low 
payments to producers, high prices to buyers were 
the order of the day. In the immediate postwar 
years, when grain Argentina held 
Europe to ransom. It was a case of take it or leave 
it, and no importing country could afford to leave 
it. In other agricultural commodities, of which 
meat is but one example, Argentine business 
methods caused another stench in the nostrils of 
the world 

The new government of Argentina already has 
shown its anxiety to trade fairly and squarely. The 


was scarce, 
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current wheat crop is far smaller than that of last 
year, but there is enough to feed the people, with 
some left over for export. No buyer need be afraid 
now that he is consuming the fruits of sweated 
labor, as would have been the case with grain pro- 
duced under the Peron regime. 

Argentina will again be a formidable competi- 
tor for North America and for Australia in the 
world grain market. In flour its competition is not 
likely to be as pronounced, but regardless of 
how extensive it may be, it will be fair and will 
be met with fairness. 

La Prensa, then, is symbolic of the new Argen- 
tina in which a worthy competitor is now back 
in the ranks 


~——SREaAO \8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


No, the natural food folks aren't fooling! 
They've got what they think you need, and lest 
you haven't been quite sure what to ask for, here 
are some of the things in the mail order list that 
lies currently on many an office desk: Bonemeal, 
“containing natural, organic calcium, phosphorus, 
magnesium and fluorine, and also small amounts 
of sodium, potassium, silicon, iron and a trace of 
copper, in powder form for use in milk, juices, 
cereals or handy convenient tablets”; whey, “rich 
in milk minerals and lactose—the intestinal floral 
sugar that combats putrefaction and excess pro- 
tein decomposition”; desiccated liver, “dried at 
low heat to retain all the beneficial factors” ; carob 
powder, “an alkaline food to substitute for 
cocoa” ; rose hips, “the same as those you've heard 
so much about,” and no cheese cake intended; 
miracle wafers, “chock full of delightful ingredi- 
ents: yoghurt, whey, banana flakes, licorice, mo- 
lasses, jelly”; soybean lecithin, “rich in natural 
choline and inositol” ; Irish sea moss, “in its natu- 
ral, unadulterated form”; millet, hulled, “one of 
the oldest of all grains in human use”; sesame 
seeds; sunflower seeds, “organically grown”; 
papaya B-paps (down-beat stuff, undoubtedly), 
“an aid to the digestion of protein’; alfalfa seeds, 
“carefully selected”; yeah, and bran muffin mix 
(natch). 


BREAD '@ THE SYA OF LIFE 


Research has given our nation’s industries a 
means of adapting mechanical processes to the 
manufacture of many consumer items. But in- 
stead of viewing automatic control mechanisms 
as new sources of national wealth and well- 
being, they are being branded in some quarters as 
deterrents to progress. Then, too, we see evidence 
daily of a growing desire among our people to 
share in a distribution of wealth already created, 
as well as a tendency even to mortgage the future 
creation of wealth. Instead, we should be direct- 
ing our best talents and efforts toward creating 
more wealth, the sharing of which, on an earned 
basis, is the only sound means for providing 
higher standards of living.—C. F. Hood, president 
of the U.S. Steel Corp. 


wr READ 16 THE GTARF OF Lire 

BUSINESS-LIFE EXPECTANCY 

ROPRIETORS of business enterprises in the 
Pos who are able to keep books without 
dipping too deeply into the red ink bottle may be 
better off than they think. This seems to be a 
logical conclusion from the results of a survey by 
the US 
the average age of all businesses is seven years, 
and that approximately half the firms that were 
established or acquired between 1944 and 1954 
were sold or liquidated within two years. The busi- 
ness-life expectancy pattern indicates that only 
54% of the business population can count upon 


Department of Commerce showing that 


surviving for 1% years, 25% for six years and 19% 
for 10% years. The moral, if any, may be: Don't 
build a better mouse trap unless you're sure plenty 
of people have mice and good boots to wear as 
they beat the path to your door 
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Canadian Review ... 





Storage Costs 


The Canadian government is pre- 
pared to spend $32 million of the tax- 
payers’ money in subsidizing wheat 
farmers during the current crop year. 
That's the computation provided by 
Cc. D. Howe, minister of trade and 
commerce 

The proposal is that the govern- 
ment will bear the storage charges 
on wheat owned by the Canadian 
Wheat Board in excess of 178 million 
bushels at the start of the crop year. 
The legislation will remain effective 
until the board's wheat stocks fall 
below 178 million bushels at the be- 
ginning of a erop year. If stocks 
later rose above that figure, the gov- 
ernment then would consider whether 
the legislation should be reintroduced. 

How has the government arrived at 
the base figure of 178 million bushels ? 
Over the period of 15 years prior to 
the harvesting of the large 1951 crop, 
average stocks of wheat in elevators 
at the end of each crop year totaled 
178 million bushels. It seemed to the 
government that this was a fair 
gauge of normality. The 15-year 
period includes the low carryovers of 
the late 1930's, the high carryovers of 
the war years, and the low carry- 
overs of the late ‘forties. 

The stocks of wheat on which the 
wheat board was paying carrying 
charges on Aug, 1, 1955, were 395 
million bushels, Subtracting 178 mil- 
lion bushels gives the payable figure 
of 217 million bushels of which the 
government will assume the carrying 
charges during the present crop year. 
The charges themselves are in each 
case based on the last year’s actual 
rates of storage and interest. The 
rate in effect on July 31, 1955, was 
equivalent to about 15¢ bu. a year. 
Thus the cost to the treasury is $32 
million 

Mr. Howe says what the cost will 
be in subsequent years will depend 
upon the level of wheat board stocks, 
but it cannot go much above $32 mil- 
lion in any event because of the 
physical limits on storage capacity. 


Reasons for Support 


Mr. Howe gave some cogent rea- 
sons for adopting this measure of 
assistance. He also gave reasons why 
the government refuses to adopt the 
techniques now being used by the 
U.S. administration to unload its 
wheat surpluses, 

The minister explained: “Under or- 
dinary circumstances, there would, in 
my opinion, be no reason for the gov- 
ernment and the general taxpayer to 
intervene to relieve the wheat board 
and the producer from any share of 
carrying costs. At the present time, 
however, I think there is a broad 
measure of agreement that it is in 
the interests not only of wheat pro- 
ducers, but of the country as a whole, 
that the wheat board should follow 
an orderly policy in disposing of its 
large holdings and not resort to panic 
methods of selling or giving-away. 
The experience of the 1930's is too 
fresh in the memories of all of us 
for anyone to suggest that attempts 
should be made to clear the shelves 
at any price. 

“The frantic efforts to sell wheat 
in those years only produced price 
collapse. They did not sell any more 
wheat than could have been sold by 
orderly marketing. And extremely 


low wheat prices helped to aggravate 
and prolong the world depression of 
the early 1930's,” 


Aids Stability 


Mr. Howe continued: “Aggressive 
but orderly selling is therefore in the 
national interest. If, however, the 
wheat board is faced with the bur 
den of unusual and accumulating car 
rying costs for some time to come 
it will be under the necessity of bal 
ancing price cuts against accumulat 
ing storage and interest costs. An 
assumption by the government of ab 
normal or excess carrying charges 
will therefore be a powerful aid to 
the principle of orderly marketing of 
wheat which this government sup 
ports. 

“This proposal may, therefore, be 
regarded as a contribution, and an 
essential contribution, to the stability 
of the wheat economy of the prairie 
provinces and an indirect contribu- 
tion to the stability of the whole 
Canadian economy.” 


Other Methods 


On the question of other methods 
Mr. Howe said: 

“The government has been urged 
to subsidize the western producer. It 
has been urged to subsidize exports 
and to resort to camouflaged forms 
of give-away. It has been urged to 
guarantee a minimum price consider 
ably higher than the present initial 
prices. 

“The government has rejected all 
these proposals. It does not want to 
get into the business of subsidizing 
wheat production of exports as is 


being done in so many countries of 
the world, for this is the basic cause 
of the trouble in world wheat mar- 
kets today. 

“The government does believe, how- 
ever, that it is in the natonal interest 
that the treasury should help the pro- 
ducer over the present rough spot by 
carrying stocks in commercial stor- 
age above normal levels.” 


U.S.-Canadian Talks 


Communications between the gov- 
ernments of Canada and the US. re- 
garding the American surplus wheat 
disposal program will not be pro- 
duced for public scrutiny. 

Discussions between the two coun- 
tries, particularly in connection with 
U.S. methods of selling for foreign 
currency and giving away heavy 
stocks in markets where Canada has 
a stake, are continuous. Besides cor- 
respondence, officials have had talks 
in Washington and Ottawa 

Bluntly, Mr. Howe told the House 
of Commons that it is not in the pub- 
lic interest to answer the question. 
He said: “I believe members will 
agree that if there cannot be private 
correspondence between the govern- 
ment of the U.S. and the government 
of Canada on matters affecting wheat, 
the disposal program of both coun- 
tries will be prejudiced.” 

~——SREAD iG THE STAFF OF Lift 
DURUM QUALITY 

WINNIPEG—Growers in Western 
Canada are showing a keener inter- 
est in Stewart and Mindem varieties 
of durum wheat, the Catelli Durum 
Institute observes. This has devel- 
oped since the varieties Pelissier and 


FREE MARKET 
NEEDED 


MONTREAL—C. Gordon McAuley, 
outgoing president of the Montreal 
Corn Exchange Assn., has urged that 
the best solution to Canada’s grain 
problem is a return to the free mar- 
ket. Monopolistic, so-called “orderly” 
marketing methods now in force have 
proved once more to be a failure, as 
they have in the past. He said: “Criti- 
cizing and blaming the U.S. program 
of bargain sales of surplus grain, 
while we have made the same type 
of cut-price sales of pork and butter 
to iron curtain countries does not 
help but distort the facts.” 

Mr. McAuley emphasized that the 
only possible solution at this time is 
the return to a proven method where 
the law of supply and demand governs 
and where competent grain men will 
move Canadian grain into world mar- 
kets. 





Golden Ball were downgraded to Ex 
No. 4 C.W. Amber Durum on Aug 
1, 1955, at a discount of from 10¢ 
to 25¢ bu. The institute noting that 
farmers are realizing that good re- 
turns for durums depend more than 
ever on the production of quality 
says, “Even at these discounts, sales 
of Pelissier and Golden Ball have 
been dragging, and further produc- 
tion of them would be dangerous.” 


———@REZAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


RUSTY GRAIN BEETLE 

WINNIPEG Increasing numbers 
of rusty grain beetles were reported 
in Manitoba during November and 
December, according to F. L. Wat- 
ters, officer-in-charge of the Stored 
Products Insect Laboratory in 
Winnipeg. He urged farmers to check 
their bins for signs of insect infesta- 
tion and heating. 











Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





Asia Better Fed 


The stomachs of the Asian people 
were nearer to being filled in 1955 
than in any year since the war. That 
is the conclusion of a survey made 
by the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far 
East. 

Wheat helped out in previous years 
The need from Asia, brought about 
by the shortage of rice, boosted sales 
among the main exporting nations. To 
a certain extent, the peoples of the 
East began to accept flour products 
as an integral article of their diet. 
Now the trend is reversed. The sur- 
vey notes that the price ratio be- 
tween rice and wheat has moved 
back in favor of rice and the deficit 
countries are beginning to satisfy 
their needs from within the area of 
the East itself. 

In the three largest countries cov- 
ered by the survey, India, China and 
Japan, increases in food production 
in the last two years have out- 
stripped population increases. But 
there is much leeway to be made up 
if per capita agricultural production 
is to be restored for this, excluding 
China, is still 14% below prewar 
levels. 

Many of the countries have stepped 
up industrialization. But the need for 
a more diverse economy is empha- 
sized. If change is to come in dec- 


ades rather than in centuries, the 
survey concludes, “great structural 
changes in production and trade, in 
methods, techniques and approach” 
will be necessary. 

There is still hope, a reading of 
the survey indicates, for sales of 
wheat and flour to be made in the 
areas concerned. The main retarding 
factor, however, is the movement of 
rice into the field of cheapness for 
on price alone will consumers base 
their dietary habits. 


Polish Purchase 


Trade sources in London report 
that Poland has purchased 50,000 
tons of wheat from Australia. Credit 
terms were given. It had been ex- 
pected that a further 100,000 tons 
would be bought from Canada, to 
follow the recent deal for a similar 
amount, but it is understood that 
this intention has now been canceled. 


Aussie Complaint 


John McEwen, Australian trade 
minister, has charged that Britain 
and the U.S. are the two main cul- 
prits responsible for his country’s 
wheat market difficulties. He says 
that the truth of the matter is that 
there is no artificial obstruction by 
other governments. Australia could 
sell against anyone. Other govern- 





ments are preventing Australia sell- 
ing wheat by subsidizing their own 
wheat exports. 

Mr. McEwen asserted that even if 
Australian producers could reduce 
their costs, the governments of com- 
peting countries would increase the 
subsidies on their exports. The Aus- 
tralian primary producer is produc- 
ing at cos‘s which entitle him to mar- 
ket anywhere in the world under 
fair international trading. His job, 
he says, is to try in every way to 
insure that other governments give 
Australia the opportunity to sell 
those things she produces in equality. 


Soviet Acreage 


An official Russian report states 
that the seeded area of all crops in 
1955 showed an increase of 48.6 mil- 
lion acres over the preceding year. 
The increase in the acreage with ce- 
reals amounted to 13% consisting 
mainly of wheat and corn. 

Despite unfavorable weather con- 
ditions in Kazakstan and in a number 
of other eastern regions, the total 
crop of grain in the country, as 
a whole, was considerably larger than 
in 1954. Corn production was more 
than three times greater. A good 


crop of cereals was obtained in the 
Ukraine, in Mo'davia, in the central 
black soil provinces, in some Volga 
regions and in Northern Caucasia. 
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: 


W. T. Odam 


quently he became associated with 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd., the flour 
importing firm. He was a director 


from 1944 until his death 
He was elected to the 
committee of the London Flour Trade 
Assn. in 1906 and held various offices, 
including the presidency in 1929 and 
1948, until his resignation as secre- 
tary in 1955. In 1949 he was presented 


executive 


with a gold wristlet watch suitably 
inscribed in recognition of his long 
service to the association 
During his career, Col. Odam won 
the respect and confidence of the 
Canadian millers and of his fellow 
importers and his ability to judge 
flour was highly regarded and con- 
stantly used by the trade 
BREAD iS THE STAFF ’ re 
Canadian Exports 
WINNIPEG — Canada’s export 


movement of flour continues to move 
upward with International Wheat 
Agreement buyers taking increased 
quantities with the over-all total 
equivalent to 973,000 bu. of wheat for 
the week ended Feb. 9, exceeding the 
previous week's total by 120,000 bu 
Flour taken by IWA countries was 
equal to 555,000 bu. of wheat 

The weekly flour total represented 
more than 20% of the combined 
wheat and flour exports for the week 
of 4,560,000 bu. IWA countries took 


1,360,000 bu. of wheat with 689,000 
bu. for Japan, 507,000 for Switzer- 
land and the balance for Norway 


Class 2 sales of 2,227,000 bu 
899,000 bu. for the U.K., 376,000 for 
Poland, 369,000 for Italy, 341,000 for 
Austria, 99,000 for Belgium and 89, 
000 for the Netherlands. The re- 
mainder was divided almost equally 
between Germany and Rhodesia 


included 
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Messal Bag Co. Buys 
H-B Centennial Plant 


PORTLAND, ORE Sale of the 
manufacturing plant of the H-B Cen 
tennial Flouring Mills Co. to the 
Messal Bag Co. of Portland was an- 
nounced recently. 

H-B Centennial manufacturing 
operations were recently consolidat- 
ed with those of Crown Mills at the 
Crown plant in Portland. The move 
from the H-B plant to Crown was 
made Jan. 26, with all manufacturing 
operations now consolidated. Offices 
of H-B Centennial have been moved to 
Crown offices, but in several months 
both Crown and H-B office staffs 
will be located in Portland 
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Koga Test Planned 


WINNIPRG Koga II, Britain's 
new red spring wheat which some 
British trade interests claim is a 


threat to Canadian sales in the U.K 
field tested at the 
of Manitoba this summer 
not expect it to 
ada's climate 


is to be University 


Officials do 
fare well in Can- 
which is drier than 
that of Britain. Moreover, it is ex 
pected to be susceptible to rust 
Board of Grain Commissioners labo 
ratory that the milling 
and baking strength of Koga is low 
er than that of Canada’s top milling 
grades. Therefore 
sider that the 
accept it in 
grades 


tests shows 


they do not 
British millers 
preference to ¢ 


con 
will 

. 
anadian 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


“Ogilvie” 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 


it’s wise to buy quality! 





Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour —Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal— 


—Ogilvie “Miracle” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at; Montreal —Fort William 
i} Cable Address 


Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


Winnipeg — Medicine Hat 
OGILVIE MONTREAL 


. that combines their 





Ogilvie Oats 


Edmonton 
all codes used 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews ere for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufecturing centers end sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual seles may heve been made. 


Markets 





(Continued from page 14) 
ment export flour business. Running 
was hardly as good as it has 
heen and averaged about four days 
last week. Prices were unchanged 
with the exeeption of clears which 
10¢ lower. Quotations Feb, 10, 
100s, cottons: Extra high patent 
family $6.80@7.10; standard bakers, 
unenriched, $5.90@6,; first clears, un- 
enriched, $4.550@4.65 delivered Texas 


common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: A flurry of hard winter 
wheat flour sales broke a chain of 
several weeks of uninterruptedly dull 
trading in the central states during 
the week ending Feb. 11. A large 


tin 


were 


chain baker entered the market for 
more than one half million sacks 
with purchases beginning Feb. 10, 
at prices around 10¢ under the going 
market. Protection was given until 


the opening of the market Feb. 13. 
Other buyers took supplies on a lim- 
ited basis. 

Most of the sales were of south- 
wheat, with central states 
offices sharing in the business. 
Soft wheat flour sales, however, con- 
tinued on the slow side, Central 
states bookings were estimated at 
around 35 to 40% of five-day milling 
capacity. Soft wheat sales were most- 
ly under 3,000 sacks and made up 
mainly of cracker or cookie types. A 
scattering of specialty grades was 
take n 

Family flour sales were virtually 
non-existent, and no price change 
was reported, Directions, however, 
reportedly were holding at a good 
pace 


Quotations Feb. 11: spring top pat- 


western 
sale 


ent $6350645, standard $6.25@ 
6.55, clear $5.85@6; hard winter 
short $5.83@6, 95% patent $5.73@ 
5.90, clear $5.70; family flour $7.65; 


soft winter short $6.83 4 a standard 
5.5076, clear $5,30@5.40; cottons 
27¢ 11¢. 

St. Louls: The flour business was at 
ebb in this area last week. 
transactions were of small 
and an oceasional carlot order 
for spot shipment was made. Bakers 
showed little interest. Family flour 
maintained a small volume. 
Shipping directions were fair, clears 
and low grades were slow and pack- 
age goods were in good demand. 

(Quotations Feb. 10: In 100-lb. cot- 


papers 
a low 


volume 


tons: Family, top soft patent $6.45, 
top hard $7.60, ordinary $6.15. In 
100-lb. papers: Bakers, cake $7.15, 
pastry $5.50, soft straights $5.65, 


clears $5.25; hard winter short patent 
86, standard patent $5.85, clears 
$5.20; spring wheat short patent 
$6.65, standard $6.55, clears $6.35. 


East 


Buffalo: Flour sales were nominal 
last week. Spring wheat flour ended 
unchanged after a series of small 
irregular price movements during the 
week. There was very little action in 
premiums 

Kansas wheat flour edged 1¢ higher 
on nominal sales, 

Clear flours were unchanged. Both 
cake and pastry flours advanced 15¢. 


There was some coverage made in 
cake and pastry flours—mostly fill-in 
lots. Most consumers had substantia! 
inventories and they 


backed away 

from current levels. 
Bakeries sales volume here held 
up fairly well, but in some other 


areas in this region business was con 
sidered poor. A spokesman for one 
mill said his mill’s shipping directions 
last week weren't too good. 

Export outlook was a little brighter 
than it has been in recent weeks 

Flour output was slightly above a 
week ago but still on the low-side 
compared with normal production 
here. 

Quotations Feb. 10: Spring family 
$7.70, high gluten $7.19@7.34, short 
$6.84@6.99, standard $6.79@6.89, 
straight $6.74, first clear $6.62@6.63; 
hard winter short $6.570@6.65, stand 
ard $6.45@6.47, first clear $6.15; soft 
winter short patent $7.91@8.03, 
standard $6.94@7.21, straight $6.10@ 
6.11, first clear $5.30@5.31 

Boston: Strength in soft wheat 
flours featured an otherwise drab and 
narrowly fluctuating local flour mar 
ket last week. Advances in soft wheat 
flours ranged from 5@15¢ with east- 
ern straights and high ratio experi 
encing the maximum rise. Hard win 
ters closed 1l¢ net higher. Springs 
finished the week unchanged as com 
pared with a week ago losing an 
initial 3¢ rise in the opening session 

Dealers reported that trading ac 
tivity was still quite limited with 
most of the commitments held to 
small lots for spot or nearby require 
ments. On the soft wheat flours buy 
ing interest was decidedly lighter and 
practically non-existent at closing 
price levels. Most potential buyers 
were content to operate on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. 

Quotations Feb. 11: Spring short 
patents $6.88@6.98, standards $6.78@ 
6.88, high gluten $7.23@7.33, first 
clears $6.52@6.77; hard winter short 
patents $6.44@6.54, standards $6.24@ 
6.34; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.37@ 
6.87; eastern soft wheat straights 


$5.62@6.02; soft wheat high gluten 
ratio $6.52@7.87; family $7.82. 

New York: Buying activity in hard 
wheat bakery flours was rather light 
here last week. Although some bak- 
ers were reported adding to balances, 
most of the business was confined to 
isolated small lots for immediate and 
nearby needs of trade faced with 
relatively early depletion of balances 

Those who bolstered balances to 
some extent did so against the possi- 
bility of high supports. However, bal- 
anees generally are still fair to sub- 
stantial and many buyers indicated 
little concern over committee ap- 
proval of a bill providing a high sup- 
port level on good quality milling 
wheat and the soil bank. 

Disinterest was also attributed to 
the constant emphasis on large wheat 
supplies, the favorable weather pic- 
ture in winter wheat areas and the 
belief that rigid high supports will be 
vetoed. Small price changes also were 
a deterrent. 

The lack of interest extended over 
to other flours as well. Bookings were 
held to necessary replacements. Di- 
rections on bakery types were rather 
light 

Quotations Feb. 9: 
flour $7.80, high gluten $7.21@7.31, 
standard patent $6.76@6.86, clears 
$6.51@6.75; hard winter short patent 
$6.42@6.52, standard patent $6.22@ 
6.32; soft winter high ratio $6.50@ 
7.85, straights $5.60@6. 

Philadelphia: The local flour mar- 


Spring family 


ket last week continued to drift in 
the same narrow range it has fol- 
lowed for an extended period and 


mill representatives saw little hope of 
dealings shaking off this dullness un- 
less there is some development which 
will cause a good-sized revision in 
postings. Bakers and jobbers admit 
that sideline positions can be main- 
tained without anxiety because most 
establishments are adequately stocked 
to carry them through nearby pro- 
duction schedules. 

Meanwhile, prices were almost 
without change from the closings of 





ee 


©, M, Campbell! 


SALESMEN TRANSFERRED—Union Bag & Paper Corp. has announced the 


Fr. M. Whittaker 





A. J, Sohmer 


following territorial changes in its multiwall bag sales organization. ©. M. 


Campbell, former southeastern sales representative, will handle multiwall bag 
sales in Minnesota, North Dakota and South Dakota. He will headquarter in 
the company’s Minneapolis office. F. M. Whittaker transfers his headquarters 
from Minneapolis to the company’s Chicago office. His new sales territory 
includes Iowa, western Illinois and part of Chicago. A. J. Sohmer, former 


midwestern sales representative, will handle multiwall bag sales in Delaware, 


Maryland, Virginia and part of West Virginia. He will headquarter in the 


company’s Baltimore office. 





the previous week, the only varia- 
tions being a 10¢ sack increase in soft 
winter standard and a 5¢ sack reduc- 
tion in spring high gluten. The latter 
Had the effect of interrupting a trend 
wherein the spread between it and 
standard patents was narrowing. This 
set of circumstances found replace- 
ment business involving small 
amounts for prompt shipment ac- 
counting for the bulk of orders which 
did come to light. Meanwhile, bakery 
business at the retail level was re- 
ported to be holding its own 

Quotations, 100-lb. cotton sack 
basis, Feb. 11: Spring high gluten 
$7.25@7.35, short patent $6.85@6.95, 
standard $6.80@6.90, first clear $6.60 
@6.70; hard winter short patent $6.40 
6.50, standard $6.15@6.25; soft winter 
standard $5.35@5.45. 

Pittsburgh: The same _ dullness 
which has prevailed here for the past 
two weeks continued. The last week 
was so dull that a majority of the 
flour traders here reported sales nil 
Directions were slow. Family 
flour sales were also slow but again 
case sales of family flour were fairly 
good. Mills offering mixes state that 
all types of mixes were selling very 
well in the tri-state area at grocers, 
supermarkets and chain outlets. Cake 
mixes, it is thought have been substi- 
tuted by striking Westinghouse work- 
ers’ families for retail and wholesale 
bakery products. 

Quotations Feb. 11: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.07@6.37, medium 
patent $6.17@6.42, short patent $6.27 
6.52; spring wheat standard patent 
$6.60@6.82, medium patent $6.65@ 
6.87, short patent $6.70@6.92, clears 
$6.30@6.79, high gluten $7.05@7.27; 
family patent, advertised brands 
$7.70; other brands $6.82@7.32; pas- 
try and cake flours $5.65@7.63 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business was 
quiet last week with only normal in- 
terest being shown in future pur- 
chases. However, fairly steady im- 
mediate to 30-day shipment business 
prevailed, with hard winters enjoying 
the greater percentage of the sales 
Moderate amounts of hard winters 
were sold to those who generally 
limit their purchases to 30 days 
Northern springs experienced much 
slower with even smaller 
amounts being involved 


also 


sales, 


With the continued advance in soft 
winters, buyers showed no inclina 
tion to make future contracts, in fact, 
not even cover replacements. Cake 
flour business was of a routine nature 
also. Family flour sales were ex- 
tremely quiet with a percentage of 
this trade holding purchasing to near 
by requirements 

Shipping directions showed a slight 
falling off although still fairly good 
Stocks on hand were larger than at 
any time during the year 

Export fiour sales were exception 
ally quiet to Europe and the Latin 
countries, with the exception of 
Brazil, which purchased a round lot 
of hard winters 

New Orleans quotations, packed in 
100-Ib. multiwall papers, carlots 
Hard winter bakery short patent 
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$5.85@5.95, standard $5.70@5.85, 
first clear $4.85@5.20; spring wheat 
bakery short patent $6.45@6.65, 
standard $6.25@6.45, first clear $5.75 
@6.15, high gluten $6.80@7; soft 
wheat short patent $5.75@6.05, 
straight $5.35@5.65, first clear $5.70 
@6.15, high ratio cake $6.10@6.45; 
Pacific Coast cake $6.80@7.10, pas- 
try $6.25@6.40 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: Flour markets were good 
last week with the Army—smaller, 
however—coming into the market for 
a sizable quantity of flour. Another 
Army order was expected soon. Do- 
mestic bookings were fairly good and 
milling operations were better than 
usual for this time of the year. A 
little export business was going on 
right a long. Army bookings and fair- 
ly good domestic buying was the rea- 
son for increased milling operations. 
Flour quotations Feb. ll: High glu- 
ten $7.19, all Montana $7.02, fancy 
hard wheat clears $7.22, Bluestem 
bakers $6.95, cake $7.14, pastry $6.24, 
pie $5.94, whole wheat 100% $6.39, 
graham $5.80, cracked wheat $5.75 


Canada 


Toronto - Montreal: Business was 
confined to routine channels, with 
prices unchanged 

Quotations Feb. 11: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.60@ 
5.90 in 100’s cottons, less cash dis- 
counts, mixed cars with 15¢ added for 
cartage where used. Bakers $4.50G 
4.80 in 100’s papers, less cash dis- 
counts, mixed cars, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used 

Aside from the domestic market 
there was little activity in winter 
wheat flour. Quotations Feb. 11: $4, 
100 lb. f.a.s. Halifax-Montreal in ex- 
port cottons 

Country deliveries of winter wheat 
slowed up, but carlot offerings were 
sufficient to meet demands. Quota- 
tions Feb. 11: $1.55@1.60 bu. f.o.b 
shipping point 

Winnipeg: Canadian mills worked 
123,044 bags of flour into export 
channels in the week ended Feb. 9, 
or 76,000 more than the previous 
week. The total included 241,300 bags 
cleared to IWA countries and this 
was the first time in many weeks 
that the total under this classifica- 
tion went into the lead. There was 
no breakdown of destinations but 
most of it was small lots to a num- 
ber of countries. Domestic trade in 
flour is steady and prices remained 
firm. Mills indicated no let-up in 
production 

Quotations Feb 11 top patent 
springs, cottons 100’s, for delivery 
between Fort William and the Brit- 
ish Columbia boundary $5.40@5.70; 
second patents, cottons $5.15@5.45; 
second patents to bakers, paper 100’s 
$4.70@4.85. All prices cash carlots 

Vancouver: The export flour trade 
out of this port showed little change 
last week Bulk of business con- 
tinued to move to the Philippines. 
Limited orders were coming in from 
Hong Kong, Malaya and Central and 
South America but these were con- 
fined to monthly requirements 

End of the dock strike in Australia 
recently was expected to result in 
further pressure of Australian flour 
offerings in the far eastern markets 
There is a possibility that some re- 
laxation may soon be coming in the 
matter of the import ban on flour 
going into Guatemala. Word received 
here was that the wheat crop there 
may have suffered severely from the 
recent cold spell when the tempera- 
ture fell to a record low of 22° 
In the domestic market, sales were 
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reported steady with prices un- 
changed. For hard wheat grinds, cash 
car quotations: First patents $11.20 
in jutes and $11.30 in 98's cottons; 
bakers patents $9.40 in paper bags 
and $9.80 in cottons; western pastry 
to the trade, $13.50 and western cake 
flour, $14.50. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Demand for millfeed 
remains just about equal to the of- 
ferings, and prices have changed 
little in the past week. There were 
some _ indications, however, that 
standard midds. were strengthening 
in relation to bran after selling below 
bran levels for a time recently. Quo- 
tations Feb. 13: Bran $38.50@39.50, 
standard midds. $38.50@39.50, flour 
midds. $43@45, red dog $45@46 

Kansas City: A fair demand from 
the feed trade and a pickup in mixed 
car interest held the millfeed market 
to a small but steady advance during 
the past week. Offerings were fair 
with demand good. The trend was 
steady over the weekend. Quotations 
Feb. 13: Bran $33.75@34.25, shorts 
$37 @37.75, midds. $35.50@36 bulk, 
Kansas City; bran $36.75@37.25, 
shorts $39@39.50 sacked, Kansas 
City. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was only 
fair last week, with offerings ade- 
quate. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Feb. 10: Bran $37@37.50, shorts $39 
39.75. Bran advanced 50¢ ton and 
shorts 50@75¢ ton, compared with 
the preceding week. 

Salina: Demand was good last week 
with bran $1 ton higher and shorts 
$1 ton higher. Supplies were inade- 
quate. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
Bran $37@37.50, gray shorts $39.50 
@40, 

Hutchinson: Milifeeds were up 
about $1 as demand picked up. Near- 
by mixers and jobbers took all avail- 
able. Mill door demand was good. 
Quotations, ton, basis Kansas City: 
bran $36.75 @ 37.50, shorts $3939.75 

Ft. Worth: Millfeed was in fair 
demand last week and offerings 
from Texas mills were reduced, Quo- 
tations Feb. 10, burlaps: bran $44@ 
44.50, gray shorts $457 46, delivered 
Texas common points; 50¢ to $1 high- 
er on bran and 50¢ higher on shorts 
compared with the previous week 

Oklahoma City: Despite dul! sales, 
millfeed prices advanced $1 on bran 
and $1 on shorts. Quotations Feb 
11, straight cars: bran $39.50@ 40.50, 
mill run $40.63@41.63, shorts $41.75 
@ 42.75; mixed or pool cars $1 higher 
on all classes 

Chicago: Millfeeds were firm in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing Feb. 13, reflecting a tightening 
situation. Flour mills, with low run- 
ning time, were not offering heavily. 
Even though feed manufacturers are 
not booking heavily, the market tends 
to hold firm and show moderate 
strength. Quotations Feb. 13: bran 
$43, standard midds. $4343.50, flour 
midds. $48@49, red dog $50.50@51. 


St. Louis: The demand for feeds 
was fair and the price trend steady; 
supplies were not pressing. Quota- 
tions Feb. 10: bran $41.25@41.75, 
shorts $43.25@43.75, St. Louis 
switching limits 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales continued 
quiet last week. Light demand from 
medium and large mixers continued 
to be offset by curtailed flour output. 
The market continued to firm up and 
prices advanced, There was no pres- 
sure on the market but supplies were 
available for immediate shipment 
The country trade is holding its in- 
ventories down in hopes of a Febru- 
ary dip in prices. In some instances 
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WINS NEBRASKA CONTEST—Harry R. Clark, president of the Nebraska 
Grain Improvement Assn., right, presents the first-place trophy for the 1955 
Nebraska Milling & Baking Contest to George Hosea, Wilsonville, Neb. Mrs. 
Hosea is holding the laboratory loaf of bread baked from their wheat entry. 
In the background is Clyde W. Gewacke, fourth place winner. 





inventories are down to 
less. Mill running time 
ed about five days last week. 
Bran was up $1, flour middlings rose 
0¢ and heavy feeds climbed $2, Quo- 


ot or 


tatior Feb. 10: bran $46@46.75, 
tandard midds. %45@46.50, flour 
midds. $53754, red dog $53@54, 

Keston: The local millfeed market 

, ively steady last week, reflect- 
ing the eontinued caution in making 
ext led commitments at current 
price levels. Both bran and middlings 
vi freely offered with most buy- 
ers holding purchases to their im- 
mediate requirements. Bran eased $1 
during the week while middlings held 
unc) ed, Quotations Feb, 11: bran 
$53 iddlings $53. 

Philadelphia: The local market 
uffered from buying neglect last 
weck as most users appeared con- 
tent to work off previously-acquired 
tock Thus, hand-to-mouth orders 


accounted for most activity, Feb, 11 
bran and standard midds. 
from the previous week to 
ed dog up $3 to $58, 
Pittsburgh: Buyers of millfeeds 
lacked interest last week although 
pri vere higher, usually an incen- 
buying, Weather was very 
, Immediate shipments in all 
millfeeds were available. Supplies 
wel plentiful but cautious buying 
by wholesalers continued, Quotations 
Feb 11, fob. Pittsburgh points: bran 
$49.75 52.80, standard midds, $48.75 
flour midds, $56.75@57.80, 
$58.75 @59.80, 
New Orleans: Bran prices remained 
firm last week while shorts advanced 
ipproximately $1. Demand was not 


quotations 


up yf) 


poz wt 


) | 
ree 


ctive, Mixers and jobbers were 
fa well contracted and not too 


eager to replenish inventories at any 


idvanced cost, Offerings were light 
on both bran and shorts but slightly 
m pressing on the latter, with 
heavier mill grind, Futures were un- 
settled and sustained interest was 


lacking. Quotations Feb, 10: bran $47 
PAT shorts $49@51. 

Portland: Quotations Feb, 11: mill 
middlings $47 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices dropped an- 
other $1 last week with supply ex- 
ceeding demand, Mills were operat- 
ine to capacity five days per week 
onl 24 hours a per day, and are 
booked through February. Feb, 10 
quotations (down $1): red bran and 


run S42 


mill run $40, middlings $45; to Der 
ver: red bran and mill run $47, mid 
dlings $52; to California: red bran 
and mill run $47.50, middlings $52.50 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angele 
Toronto-Montreal: Some improve 
ment in demand resulted in increased 
prices last week. Quotations Feb. 11 


bran $54 @55, shorts $54755, mid 
diings $56@57, net cash terms, bags 


included, mixed or straight cars, To 
ronto-Montrea! 


Winnipeg: Demand for millfeeds 


has eased slightly with the redu 
tion in buying orders coming from 
eastern Canada and the New En 

land states. The movement from 
western mills to British Columbia 
continues steady. Stocks are mode: 
ate. Quotations Feb. 11: Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta’ bran 


f.o.b, mills, $42@45, shorts $43@46 
middlings $45@48; all 
carlots. Small ex-country ele 
vators and warehouses $5 extra 

Vancouver: Domestic prices tended 
to be firmer at the close of the week 
Demand remained steady with the 
cold weather but supplies were re 
ported to be ample. Cash car quota 
tions: Bran $52@53, shorts $54 
midds, $57. 


prices cast 


lots 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Prices were off about 
5¢ sack, with buying 
light. Directions are fairly good, con 
tract balances said to be ap 
proaching a low Quotations 
Pure white rye $4.4004.45, medium 
rye $4.20@4.25, dark rye $3.65@3.70 

Chicago: No important 
of rye flour were 
central states during the week end 
ing Feb. 11. Prices were virtually 
unchanged and users were workin 
off their inventories while watching 
the market for buying signs. Quota 
tions Feb. 11: white patent rye $4.67 


interest still 


are 


point 


bookings 
reported in the 


@4.70, medium $4.4774.50 dark 
$3.92 @ 3.95. 
St. Louls: The demand was good 


and the trend higher. The supply was 
adequate. Sales and shipping direc- 
tions were good. Quotations Feb. 11 
pure white $5.03, medium $4.83, dark 
$4.28 and rye mea! $4.53 

New York: Demand for rye flours 
continued light here last week. Bal 
ances have been diminishing, but 
were still reported to be adequate for 
the time being. Directions are ex 


pected to pick up with settlement of 
union-specialty bakers 
negotiations here last week. Price- 
wise, changes were only slight, but 
indications are for a continued infre- 
quent slipping of price levels in nar- 
rowing the difference between current 
prices and prices prevailing at the 
time when a great majority of buyers 


differences in 


last booked large quantities. Quota- 
tions Feb. 9 Pure white patents 
$5.10@5.20 

Buffalo: Rye prices declined 5¢ 
last week. Sales were nominal. Quo- 
tations Feb. 10: white rye $5.25@ 
1.35, medium rye $5.05@5.15, dark 


rye $4.50@04.65 
Portland: Quotations Feb. 11: pure 
t & 


dark rye $615, white pater 7 
Philadelphia: The loca! e market 
continued to be dominated by dull- 


ness last week as bakers maintained 


their policy of hand-to-mouth tak 
ings. The Feb. 11 quotation on rye 
white of $5.35@5.45 wa 10¢ sack 
above that of the previous week 
Pittsburgh: There was ver imited 
buying of rye patent last week. Some 
small fill-in orders from retail bak 
ers were noted, but the buying was 
in small amounts, Directions fair 
Quotations Feb. 11, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


white rye flour No. 1 
$5@5.12, medium $4.65@44.80, dark 
$4.15@4.26, blended $6.22@6.32, rye 
meal $4.26@4.50 


points: pure 


Oatmeal 
Toronto-Montreal: Demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal wa teady 
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with prices firm 


Quotations Feb. 11 


rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.55 
oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $6.65. f.o.b 
Toronto-Montreal 

Winnipeg: Trade remains fairly 
good and supplies moderate with 
prices unchanged. Quotations Feb. 
11: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.30 
“5.50, oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks $6.45 


“6.70 in the three 


cash carlots 


prairie provinces 
all prices 


SREAO iS THE STAFF ’ re 


WHEAT MOVEMENT DELAYED 
VANCOUVER Shortage of cer- 
tain grades of wheat and the non- 
arrival of ships held export ship- 
ments of grain from British Columbia 
in January down to just over 11 mil- 
lion bushels. The result is that there 


is a carryover of several million 
bushels into February and present 
indications are that there will be a 
further carryover into March 


January shipments showed a small 
increase over December clearance of 
10,200,000 bu. However the exports 
from B.C. ports for the current crop 
year to Jan. 31 were considerably 
below the period last season, 
the figures being 43,896,000 bu. and 
49,320,000 bu. respectively. 

To take care of the heavy forward 
bookings of grain at B.C. ports, trans- 
port authorities are stepping up the 
movement of prairie grain to coast 
terminals. Arrivals here recently have 
been as high as 400 cars a day. Eleva- 
tor stocks around 9,000,000 bu 
while the port’s working capacity is 
close to 17,500,000 bu 


same 


are 








Domestic Activity 


CHICAGO — Cumulative 
for the ended 
Feb. 8&8 are as follows: 114,578 bu 
27,000 bu. wheat, 3,655 bu. bar 
ley and 1,744 bu soybeans 


domestic 


sales repo! ted week 


% 


PORTLAND 


Cumulative do 


mestic sales reported for the week 
ended Feb. 8 are as follows: 4,154 
bu. corn and 1,244 bu. oats 


¥ 

MINNEAPOLIS 
mestic sales reported for the week 
ended Feb. 9 are as follows: 31,880 
bu. wheat, 278,846 bu. corn, 22,048 bu 
barley, 39,954 bu 1,312 bu. rye 
23,560 bu. flaxseed and 5,602 bu. soy- 


Cumulative do 


oats, 


beans. Also reported was a number 
of exchange transactions in wheat 
Among the large purchases at termi 
nals were the following 30,861 bu 
No. 1 northern spring, 12% protein 
at $2.39%; 112,622 bu. No. 1 northern 
spring, 12% protein, at $2.41; 164 
321 bu. No. 1 dark northern spring 
12% protein, at $2.40% 
¥ ¥ 

DALLAS Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
Feb. 8 include the following 1.750 
bu. wheat, 44,196 bu. grain sorghums 


and 23,678 bu. oats 


Export Sales 


MINNEAPOLIS Cumulative ex 
port sales reported for the week end 


ed Feb. 9 include the following: 10 
660 bu. wheat and 500,000 bu. barley 
The barley was sold at 80%¢ bu 
f.o.b. Minneapolis or Duluth 


CCC Sales and Exchanges 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity 
Stabilization Service Regional Offices 
Detailing Grain and Oilseed Transactions 





PORTLAND Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 
Feb. 8 include the following: 621,691 
bu. wheat and 140,000 bu. barley 


CHICAGO Cumulative export 
reported for the week ended 
Feb. 8 are as follows: 230,668 bu 


sales 


corn and 1,669,657 bu. wheat. Among 
the larve wheat sales were the fol- 
lowing, all f.o.b. eastern seaboard: 
112,000 bu No. 2 soft red winter 
at $1.59%: 328,533 bu. No. 2 soft 
white at $1.5914: 354,666 bu. No. 2 
soft red winter at $1.59%: 466,666 
bu. No. 2 soft red winter at $1.59%: 


149,333 bu No 2 soft white at 


$1.59%: 156.800 bu. No. 2 soft whit 
at $1.57% 
¥ 

DALLAS Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 
Feb. 8 include the following: 743,000 
bu. wheat, 4,408 ecwt. second head 
long grain milled rice and 11,900 cwt 
rough ice for grinding—either as 
feed domestically or for feed or in- 


dustrial use if exported 


Offers 


DALLAS—-Offered for sale on bid 
during the week 
281,756 cwt. rough rice for grinding 
domestically or as feed or 
lustrial if exported 


basis past were 
as feed 


ror ! uSes 


¥ ¥ 


MINNEAPOLIS—Offered for sale 
on bid during the past week 
500,000 bu. No. 3 barley, in 
Minneapolis and Duluth, for 


Dasis 
were 


store 





expo! t 
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STORAGE RATE 





situations is the testimony presented 
it the hearing by E. W. Morrison, 


president of the Morrison Milling Co., 


Denton, Texas. Mr. Morrison said in 
part 

In building our elevator we were 
concerned by our fear that the Uni- 
form Grain Storage contract might 


be changed to 


f 


Lore Wwe ( 


our disadvantage be- 


ould earn the funds re- 


quired to pay for contemplated con- 
struction. We discussed that possi- 
bility with CCC officials. We were 
told that CCC could not guarantee 
that change in the Uniform Grain 
Storage contract might not be made, 
but CCC’s thinking was then that 
storage and service rates thereunder 
would be changed upward only when 
increased operating costs justified 
uch action and downward only when 


lowered operating costs could be es- 
tablished by CCC 

‘Now we are confronted with these 
facts 

“(1) Since the present Uniform 
Grain Storage contract and schedule 
of rates became effective, our grain 
elevator operating cost nave in- 
creased 30% or more. Everything we 
Duy costs more 

‘(2) Still further increases in oper- 
iting costs confront us. A new wage 
ind hour law become effective 
March 1, 1956, which will raise our 
minimum wW approximately 20‘ 
and our entire payroll will advance 
in like measure to maintain job dif- 
ferentials 

(3) The anitation requirements 
of the Food & Drug Administration 
are constantly being tightened and 
nade more burdensome, more costly, 
ind we entail greater risk f loss 

ym the storage of grain 

“(4) We have not yet completed 
yne full year of operation under our 
guaranteed occupancy contract, but 
now we face our industry's renegotia- 
tion with CCC of the Uniform Grain 
Storage contract, and changes are 
proposed therein by CCC which will 


materially reduce our income there- 
ler il uch changes ar‘ idopted 
And CCC’s present proposals to re- 
duce the in-elevator charges for 
truck grain, to apply only to ware- 
housemen having official weights and 
rad CCC's proposal to eli- 
minate the service charg both will 
d ] reparable harm if adopted.” 


New York Bakery 
Strike Unsettled 


NEW YORK Negotiations be- 
tween Bakery and Confectionery 
Worker Inte rnational { I on of 
America lo and retail and spe- 
cialty bal here to renev mntracts 
which expired on Feb. 1 have reached 
i cruc p t 

(ene! | ‘ nbply meetil were to 
ve held Feb. 14 and 15 by the cals 

ed t lecide whethe1 r not 
un ers will invoke strike ac- 
tio! The neetings have been called 
hn j f tt inability of labor and 
nanag ‘ t agree ntract 
clauses pertaining to shop stewards 
ilthoug! ther difference have 
been rec led 

Member {f the union local in- 

lved have been workir under a 

tatus qu greement since Feb. 1 

Another factor has developed which 

complicate the picture some- 
kery and Pastry Drivers and 
Local 802 has Ope ned nego- 
th the wholesale bakeries 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


to renew two-year contracts which 
expired on Feb. 1. The wholesalers 
have renewed contracts for periods 
of one to three years with the bakery 
and confectionery workers only two 
weeks ago. Specialty bakers employ- 
ing drivers belonging to the Team- 
sters Union are now faced with ad- 
ditional negotiations with the drivers 
current talks with the 
bakery and confectionery workers are 
terminated. The retail bakers will 
net be involved in the parley with 
the teamsters 

Efforts are being maintained by 
both labor and management repre- 
sentatives to keep the talks going un- 
til remaining differences are com- 
promised. Should the negotiations bog 


as soon as 


down, there is a fear that a walkout 
by any group may be accompanied 
with sympathetic action by other 


bakery labor groups, which will seri- 
ously affect the entire baking indus- 
try here 








Dr. R. R. Williams 


Bakers Institute Honors 
Dr. R. R. Williams on 


Thiamine Anniversary 
CHICAGO-—-In 
20th 
thiamine, 


the 
synthesis of 


observance of 
anniversary of his 
the 15th 
of its application to enrichment, Dr 
Robert R. Williams 
at a banquet to be given by the 
American Institute of Baking April 
23 at the Mayflower Hotel in Wash- 
D.C 


Leading 


and anniversary 


will be honored 


ington, 
scientists of 
worked on 
program and have recognized its con- 
tribution to the improved health of 
mankind, will be among the guests on 


the country, 


who have the enrichment 


the occasion 

Dr. William H. Sebrell, Jr., 
director of the National 
Health, will offer the 
Williams; Dr 


former 
Institutes of 
tribute to Dr 
Russell Wilder, an 
emeritus member of the staff of the 
Mayo Clinics, will talk on “Fifteen 
Years of Enrichment.” Dr. Frank C. 
S3oudreau, director of the Milbank 
Memorial Fund and chairman of the 
tanding advisory committee on nu- 
trition of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, 


is to be toastmaster. Dr. Norman 
Jolliffe, director of the bureau of 
nutrition of New York City, will 
make the testimonial presentation 


Louis E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Baking 
Co., Rockford, Ill, chairman of the 
board of directors of AIB, will pre- 
side 














A. D. H. Granger has been 
pointed a director of Ross T. Smyth 
& Co., Ltd., grain merchants of Liver- 
pool and London. Mr. Granger joined 
the firm in 1935 and recently moved 
from the Liverpool office to the Lon 
don office. Together with V. A. Ar- 
nold, managing director of the com 
pany, Mr. Granger recently paid a 
visit to the U.S. and Canada 

o 

Paul Bienvenu, president of Catelli 
Food Products, Ltd., manufacturer of 
macaroni and spaghetti products in 
Canada, has announced the election 
of Harold M. Turner, chairman of the 
board, Canadian General Electric Co 
Ltd., as a director of Catelli 


Thruston B. Morton, assistant sec 


ap- 


retary of state, has stated that “it 
is all but a certainty” that he will 
be a candidate for the Republican 


nomination in Kentucky to the U.S 


Senate this year. Mr. Morton was 
formerly chairman of the board of 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louis 
ville. Mr. Norton has also served 
three two-year terms in the House 


of Representatives 


a 
The 100th anniversary of the Freund 
Baking Co., St 


Louis, was observed 
recently at a dinner party at the 
Hotel Chase. About 1,000 employees 


and their families were guests of the 
company. Walter L. Freund, chair 
man of the board, recited the history 


of the bakery to the assembly 


« 

John H. Chain, vice president and 
assistant manager of the Acme Flour 
Mills, Ine., Oklahoma City, accom 
panied by Mrs. Chain, sailed Feb. 6 
from New Orleans on a 15-day South 
American cruise. Their itinerary will 
include Rio and Buenos Aires and 
other ports 


Charles C. Smith, Buffalo 
merchandiser for the Bemis Bro 
Co., was for his 50 years of 
company by fellow 
testimonial dinner 


plant 
say 
honored 
with the 
associates at a 


service 








DEATHS 


W. David Saunders, 77, a 
president of the Richmond 
Grain Exchange and a grain broker 
at Richmond for many years, died 
Feb. 4. For the past 10 years he has 
served as secretary-treasurer of the 
Richmond exchange. He founded the 
Southern Brokerage Co. in 1908 with 
which he until his 
death 





former 
(Va.) 


was associated 


Webb P. Kyle, vice president in 
charge of grain buying for the Albers 
Milling Co., died Feb. 6 at Los An 
geles. He was 61. At one time a 
partner in Kyle Bros. Grain Co., Spo 
kane, Wash., Mr. Kyle joined Albers 
in 1926 as a grain buyer and was 
named a vice president in 1936 


William N. Hurlbut, vice president 
and director of the International 
Paper Co., died recently at his home 
at Pelham Manor, N.Y. He was 66 
years old 

Lt. Col. William T. Odam, British 
flour importer died recently. Details 
will be found on page 17 


Feb. 10 in the Buffalo Athletic Club 


Mr. Smith joined Bemis in St. Louis 
in 1906. He aided in the establish- 
ment of a company sales office in 


Buffalo in 1915 and when the Buffalo 
plant was opened in 1923 he was ap 
pointed sales manager. He has held 
his present position about a year 


W. R, Heegaard, vice president of 


Russell-Miller Milling Co., and Mrs, 
Heegaard will return from a month's 
vacation at Pompano, Florida, Feb 
16 
os 

Lt. Jd. G. Nicholas F. Como, M.D., 
son of Frank Como, of F. & N. Como, 
New York flour jobbing firm, and 


Mrs. Como, has been selected for pro 
Navy 
Yokosuka 


motion to lieutenant in the 
Lt. Como is stationed at 
Naval Hospital in Japan. He expects 
to be back in the U.S. in June in time 
to attend the graduation exercises of 
his sister, Marylou Rhodes 
School in New York 


from 


SREAD i168 THE @TAFE ’ 


Lone Star Chemists 
Will Meet Feb. 25 


OKLAHOMA CITTY The Lon 
Star Section of the American Asso 
ciation of Cereal Chemists will meet 


Feb. 25 at the 

Oklahoma City 
Included on the 

report 


Huckin Hotel in 
program will be a 
on development and research 
in cereals at Oklahoma A&M Colleges 

A talk on sesame ame prod 
ucts will be Roy H. Ander 
Products, Ine 


and se 
wiven by 
American Sesame 
Paris, Texas 


son 








Frank Catanzarite 


NAMED—The Buffalo Corn Exchange 
has named Frank Catanzarite of In 
dianapolis as executive secretary and 
traftic commissioner to succeed C, 
Jack Harriss, who resigned last Dy 
cember. The announcement was made 
by Elmer J. Koechniein, manager of 
Allied Mills, Inc., and chairman of 
a Corn Exchange committee named 
to pick a successor to Mr. Harrins, 
Mr. Catanzarite has served as «as- 
sistant traffic commissioner and as 
sistant secretary of the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade. Mr. Harriss resigned 
from the Corn Exchange to join the 
Continental Grain Co. in New York 
as an assistant vice president and 
transportation coordinator. 
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MICHIGAN MILLERS—Officers for the Michigan State Millers Assn. are 
shown in the pieture at the left as they were installed at the annual meeting 
at the Sheraton-Cadillae Hotel in Detroit Jan. 27. From left to right, they 


S. Cowgill, Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, secretary-treasurer; King 


Doyle, King Milling Co., Lowell, president; and C. B. Knappen, Jr., Knappen 
Milling Co., Augusta, retiring president. In the second picture are shown, from 
the left, Michigan State Millers Allied Assn. figures, They are: V. J. Bennett, 
Chase Bag Co., Detroit, secretary; John A. Revord, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., 


MILLER 
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Evanston, Ill, retiring president; Robert C. Thomas, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
Detroit, president; and Thomas C. Richards, Monsanto Chemical Co., Detroit, 
vice president. Next are shown Wilbur Hansen, F. W. Stock & Sons, Hillsdale, 
Mich.; and Hil Clark, Millers National Federation, Chicago. In the fourth 
panel appear William Burgee, F. W. Stock & Sons, Hillsdale, who, as the 
luncheon speaker, gave a humorous account of the difficulties encountered in 
establishing a flour mix business in Mexico. The final picture is of Thomas H. 
McCormack, Kroger Food Foundation, Cincinnati. 





Pacific N.W. Trade 
Notes Proposal on Sale 
Of Wheat for Feed 


PORTLAND, ORE,—The grain and 
fecd trade in the Pacifie Northwest 
has noted with considerable interest 
the administration proposal that the 
overnment be authorized to sell lim- 
ited amounts of “unmillable”’ wheat 
for feed use, 

The administration, in its farm pro- 
vram recommendations, made the 
proposal on sales of more wheat for 
feed use, and Ezra Taft Benson, sec- 
agriculture, pointed this 
out in his reeent talk before the 
National Association of Wheat Grow- 
ers at its meeting in Portland, 

The Pacific Northwest trade paid 
pecial attention to the proposal be- 
cause, for some time, it has been 
government sale of surplus 
wheat at reduced prices for feed use, 

In his Portland talk, Mr. Benson 
said: “We have recommended that 
the Department of Agriculture be 
authorized to sell limited amounts of 
le desirable milling qualities of 
wheat for feed use. Wheat must get 
its share of the feed market. This is 
1 sound proposal, In pre-World War 
Il years, 100 to 150 million bushels 
of wheat went for feed, High price 
supports have cut the quantity fed 
in half. Selling some surplus 
wheat on the basis of its feeding 
value, and with full consideration for 
the possible effect on other feed grain 
pric will help to cut down the 
surplus.” 

Mr. Benson said that the wheat 
could be sold at lower prices domes- 
tically and that the authority could 
be used so that it would not hurt 
other feed grain prices. 

Feed and grain men said the plan 
would have an immediate effect on 
the Paeifie Northwest, where there is 
a large amount of “unmillable” wheat 
that can be used for no purpose other 
than feed. However, because of pres- 
ent government requirements which 
hold up the price, the wheat has been 
priced out of the market in favor of 
despite average freight rates of 
$20 ton on corn from the Midwest. 

The current administration pro- 
posal is said to be first hope that 
the surplus wheat of inferior quality 
for milling might be available for 
feed at a satisfactory price. 

The Oregon Feed & Seed Déalers 
Assn. has been pressing USDA for 
years for release of wheat at prices 
competitive with corn, The trade has 
seen 40 to 50 million bushels of wheat 
put in storage in “mothball” ships at 


retary of 


ce k ine 


about 


corn 


Astoria, Ore., and Olympia, Wash., 
and also in its own feed plants, but 
feed manufacturers have been un- 
able to use it because of its high 
price. Efforts to get the wheat re- 
leased at competitive prices have 
failed on grounds that the law holds 
up the price. 

Feed manufacturers in the Pacific 
Northwest have contended that use 
of wheat in feed in the area would 
not result in any harm to the corn 
market inasmuch as the wheat used 
would supplant a maximum of 8 to 
10 million bushels of corn. They feel 
that this would not disturb the corn 
market. 
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ADM’s Net Profit for 
6-Month Period Rises 


MINNEAPOLIS Net profits for 
the six months ending Dec. 31, 1955, 
after depreciation and all income 
taxes are $3,323,185.59, equivalent to 
$2.03 per share, have been announced 
by the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Minneapolis. This compares with net 
profits for the six months ending 
Dec, 31, 1954, after depreciation and 
all income taxes of $3,244,033.74, 
equivalent to $1.97 per share. 

The board of directors has declared 
a dividend of 50¢ per share on com- 
mon stock of the company payable 
March 1, to stockholders of record 
Feb. 20. It is ADM’s 118th cash divi- 
dend and its 98th consecutive quar- 
terly dividend 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


James C. Pearson in 


New FDA Position 


WASHINGTON — James C. Pear- 
son, chief of the Atlanta district of 
the Food & Drug Administration, has 
been appointed director of the divi- 
sion of federal-state relations in 
FDA's Washington headquar- 
ters, George P. Larrick, commission- 
er, has announced. 

Mr. Pearson worked for five years 
on agricultural insecticides with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture be- 
fore he joined FDA in 1934 as an 
inspector. 

He served as an inspector in New 
York, Baltimore, Norfolk and At- 
lanta, was chief inspector at Atlanta, 
and then was appointed chief of Se- 
attle district. He served at Wash- 
ington headquarters as assistant di- 
rector of the division of regulatory 
management from 1949 until 1953, 
when he became chief of the Atlanta 
district. 


Lipton Firm Buys 
Vitality Mills 


CHICAGO—Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., 
Hoboken, N.J., well known tea and 
soup producer, has acquired Vitality 
Mills, Inc., Chicago and Monmouth, 
Ill. 

Announcement of the transaction 
was made recently by Robert Small- 
wood, chairman and president of the 
Lipton company, and Harvey Aus- 
trian, chairman of the board, and 
Morris R. Glaser, president, of Rosen- 
baum Brothers Grain Co., Chicago. 
The Vitality operations for many 
years have been a division of the 
Rosenbaum company. 

Mr. Smallwood said Vitality Mills 
will operate as a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of the Lipton company. He 
said Vitality will continue to mar- 
ket a full line of dog food and other 


livestock and poultry feeds under 
the Vitality trade name 
Mr. Smallwood announced that 


Ray N. Ammon, who has been presi- 
dent of Vitality Mills since January, 
1954, will remain in charge of the 
subsidiary and that no major per- 
sonnel changes are contemplated 

Mr. Ammon has been named vice 
president and treasurer of Vitality 
and will continue to direct the feed 
and dog food operations as a mem- 
ber of an executive committee which 
also includes Wallace Kennedy, a 
vice president of Lipton, and W. E 
Fairbanks, legal counsel for Lipton. 

Properties involved in the transac- 
tion are the livestock and poultry 
feed mill of Vitality at 250 W. 87th 
St., Chicago, and the Vitality plant 
at Monmouth, Ill, which produces 
dog food. Also included is the Belt 
Elevator of 650,000 bu. capacity lo- 
cated at 87th St. and Stewart Ave., 
Chicago. The acquisition did not in- 
clude the Dayton, Ohio, property of 
Vitality. The mill at Dayton has 
been closed for some time. 

The Chicago feed plant has a ca- 
pacity of 400 to 500 tons a day, 
and the Monmouth dog food plant 
can make 100 tons a day. 

Mr. Smallwood, who now is presi- 
dent of Vitality, said the feed prop- 
erties would continue to be operated 
much as in the past, but with a 
stepped up merchandising program. 


————SREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire 





BONDED GRAIN IN THE 

Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 

plied by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
f Trade Feb. 4, 1956 (000's omitted) 


U.S. 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 

Buffalo oes 118 ; 27 
Milwaukee, afloat 1,134 
Totals 118 1,413 
Previous week 60 279 


Trade Problems 
Reviewed at 
Indiana Meeting 


By DON E. ROGERS 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


INDIANAPOLIS—Around 700 dele- 
gates to the 54th annual convention 
of the Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn. Jan. 22-24 at the Claypool Hotel 
here heard thorough discussions of 
government competition with private 
enterprise, the new changes in the 
Indiana unemployment tax, Washing- 
ton developments with respect to pro- 
posed changes in the Uniform Grain 
Storage Agreement, minimum wage 
requirements, proposed freight rate 
increases, poultry nutrition and a 
host of other subjects. 

These subjects were covered by an 
imposing list of specialists which in- 
cluded Dr. Earl L. Butz, former pro- 
fessor of economics at Purdue Uni- 
versity and now assistant secretary 
of agriculture, Washington; Ray B. 
Bowden, executive vice president, 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., 
Washington; Carryl S. McQuiston, 
assistant director, Indiana Employ- 
ment Security Division, Indianapolis, 
and a panel of poultry specialists. 

Erwin D. Scott, O. L. Barr Grain 
Co., Bicknell, was elected president 
for 1956, succeeding Russell Brown, 
Farmers Grain Co., Carlos. Named as 
vice president was Avon Burk, Burk 
Elevator Co., Decatur. New directors 
to serve two years are: Mr. Brown; 
Henry Altman, Gleaners & Farmers 
Co-op. Elevator Co., North Hayden; 
Lucian A. Garner, Lawrenceburg 
(Ind.) Grain Co., division of Quaker 
Oats Co., and John L. Poor, Poor & 
Co., Greencastle. Holdover directors 
include D. H. Wilson, Sulphur 
Springs; J. M. Holder, Clifford; 
George Davenport, Lapaz, and M. G 
Alderfer, Walkerton. 


Resolutions Approved 


The association, through unani- 
mous approval of resolutions, went 
on record as: 

1. Opposing changes now being 
proposed in the Uniform Grain Stor- 
age Agreement for 1956-57 which 
would in effect erase the present serv- 
ice charge on the anniversary date 
of storage, the departure from the 
present provision for a compensatory 
receiving charge paid by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp., and the reduc- 
tion of the present identity-preserved 
handling charge. 

2. Urging the continuation of 
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present administration policy of using 
normal private channels of trade in 
the sale, distribution and reconcen- 
tration of vvernment supplies of 
grain 

3. Pledged full cooperation with 
the Food & Drug Administration in 
the campaign for good housekeeping 
in grain elevators. 

4. Opposed which 


any proposal 


would remove exemptions to em- 
ployees in retail feed stores and 
country grain elevators under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 


5. Approved the appointment of a 
competent committee to make a thor- 
ough study of the subject of handling 

rain on a hundredweight basis in- 
tead of bushels; this committee to 
report its findings at the next meet- 
ing of the association for definite ac- 
tion at that time 

6. Urged action to bring about 
more box cars and speedier handling 
of grain shipments 

7. Vigorously opposed any further 
freight rate increases on grain and 
grain products at this time 

8 tequested the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture to direct official grain 
inspectors to make use of corrective 
shims, charts or other equipment to 
rectify present discrepancies between 
moisture readings of conductance 
type and capacitance type 
meters used in grain inspection work; 


meters 


studies indicate capacitance type 
meters to be more accurate when 
average moisture is 13% and above. 


CCC Provides Competition 

Dr. Butz stated that the CCC is 
the largest competitor of the private 
grain trade and cited figures to show 
government grain holdings late in 
1955 costing $3,862 million. In addi- 
tion to its inventories, CCC also had 
made $777 million, making 
total government investment in grain 
of about $4,633 million. 

“It is difficult to explain how, in a 
nation that has always been proud of 
its private enterprise, we ever let the 
rovernment become such a competi- 
tor in the first place,” said Dr. Butz. 
It is still more difficult to explain 
why we actually encouraged it. For a 
starting point, we must look into our 
minds and analyze our own attitudes 
toward government. If we are honest 
in this self-appraisal, we'll have to 
admit that in the past 20 years or so 
there has been an increasing tendency 
for private enterprise — business as 
well as agriculture—to lean more 
and more on government. 

“The present administration is com- 
pletely and honestly dedicated to do 
its best to use the private marketing 
system in carrying on its various 
stabilization operations. But the gov- 
ernment, despite all its efforts and 
good intentions, remains a competi- 
tor and a powerful one. It is a situa- 


loans of 


tion nobody can be really happy 
about 

“Agriculture did not get into its 
present situation overnight and it 


won't get out of it in a day either,” 
Dr. Butz continued. “But it will get 
out, steadily and surely, under the 
basic pattern set in the Agricultural 


Act of 1954, supplemented by the 
legislative recommendations in the 
President’s message. Farmers will 


again be able to share adequately in 
the rising prosperity which America 
enjoys.” 
Labor Costs 

Mr. Bowden warned the new mini- 
mum wage of $1 per hour for a 40 hr. 
week and $1.50 hr. above 40, which 
effective March 1, 1956, 
likely will apply to retail feed store 
employees if the extended coverage 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
goes through. Further, Mr. Bowden 


becomes 
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Entomological Congress Plans 


Stored Product Insect Study 


MONTREAL — The 10th Interna- 
tional Congress of Entomology is to 
be held in Montreal, Aug. 17-25, with 
an expected attendance of 1,500 ento- 
mologists from 60 countries. Venue 
is McGill University and the Uni- 
versity of Montreal 

Attention will be paid to the re- 
sults of recent stored product insect 
investigations because one of the 
main objectives of the conference is 
to discover new and improved means 
of minimizing losses caused by de- 
structive pests of grain and flour 
products. 

One of the 15 sections of the con- 
gress program will be devoted en- 
tirely to stored product entomology. 
Top ranking specialists from all over 
the world will discuss and assess the 
most recent developments in_ this 
field of research and pool their sci- 
entific resources to devise better and 
more practical methods for controll- 
ling stored product pests 

The importance of achieving this 
objective is stressed in a statement 
issued in connection with the con- 
gress by Dr. H. E. Gray, head, stored 
product insect unit of the Canadian 


Department of Agriculture’s ento- 
mology division. He said: “Because 
the export of grain is a mainstay 


of the Canadian economy, thorough 
ar." constant insect control is nec- 
essary at all times, but particularly 
during periods of congestion when 
the movement of grain from Canada 
is lower than normal. If sales are 
to be maintained our grain must be 
free from insect pests.” 


In explaining how Canada has come 
to occupy a preferred position in the 
word's grain markets, Dr. Gray con- 
tinued: “Our approach is primarily 
one of prevention rather than cure 
We have carried out educational pro 
grams with grain and flour milling 
companies to train personnel to spot 
troubles in their early stages and, 
through prompt action, to avoid them 
Very close liaison is maintained with 
Canada’s Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners so that grain exported from 
Canada is essentially insect-free at 
all times. Insect control programs, 
devised and initiated by our staff, 
are in effect in practically all the 
large mills throughout Canada.” 

Canada is the only country in the 
world that carries out a program of 
inspection of all ships carrying grain 
and cereal products overseas. When 
these carriers are found to be in- 
fested they are fumigated or treated 
with contact spray to eliminate the 
infestation 

Dr. Gray also pointed out that 
research on grain-infesting insects 
covers all stages from farm storage, 
to terminal elevators, to the ships 
being loaded. Tests are continuously 
being carried out to determine the 
best toxicants and most efficient ap- 
plication methods, A program is also 
in effect with respect to flour mill 
sanitation. “All this is being done,” 
he said, “to protect our grain prod- 
ucts at home and abroad, and to in 
sure that they reach the home con- 
sumer and importing country in an 
insect-free condition.” 





pointed out that labor groups are all 
set to upgrade all wages which may 
now be above the $1 minimum. He 
sees an increase in automation in 
grain elevators and feed mills as a 
result of the rising labor costs. 


A tremendous congressional battle 
on the farm program is shaping up, 
Mr. Bowden said. The political par- 
ties are pitted against one another 
and to confuse the issue even more, 
the parties are split within them- 
selves, he added. 

Mr. McQuiston outlined in detail 
the new Indiana unemployment tax 
of 2.7% which took effect Jan. 1, 
1956, and on which the first payment 
is due from employers April 1. The 
tax applies to firms employing four 
or more workers for 20 weeks within 
a year. 

Fred Sale, reelected as executive 
secretary of the Indiana group, re- 
ported the association on a sound 
financial basis, with 90 new members 
during 1955, bringing total member- 
ship to 972. District feed and grain 
associations within the state have in- 
creased trade interest, he said, and 
have been a fine help to the state 
group. 

The annual banquet was held and 
guests were entertained by a floor 
show sponsored by the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade and grain, feed and 
allied firms in the Indianapolis 
market. 

———SREAD (1S THE STAFF OF LIF E— - 
KING MIDAS DINNER 

HASTINGS, MINN.—King Midas 
Milling Co. employees at the Hast- 
ings, Minn., mill will be honored at 
an annual dinner at the Gardiner 
Hotel here. Speaker will be Dr. Louis 
H. Powell, scientist, who is directing 
an archeological exploration into In- 
dian life near Hastings 


Pennsylvania Gets 
Rust-Resistant Wheat 


UNIVERSITY PARK, PA For 
the first time, Pennsylvania farmers 
have a variety of wheat recommend- 
ed for resistance to leaf rust and 
Hessian fly. This is the new Purdue 
introduction, “Dual” so named be- 
cause of its use either for grain or 
grazing in late fall or early spring 

Dr. B. F. Coon, entomologist for 
the Pennsylvania agricultural experi- 
ment station, says that Dual and two 
other experimental wheats showed no 
fly infestation last summer in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania tests. Special 
emphasis was placed on these studies 
since growers planning to use wheat 
for grazing must plant their seed 
nearly a month before the customary 
fly-free date 

In some areas, other wheat fields 
were plowed down last summer be 
cause of Hessian fly damage 

C. S. Bryner, agronomist in charge 
of smal! grains work at Penn State 
reported that Dual wheat has been 
added to the list of recommended 
varieties for Pennsylvania. Some seed 
of the new variety will be available 
for registered growers this summer 
but for most wheat growers, little 
seed will be available until the 1957 
planting season. The new Dual wheat 
also resists leaf rust, a constant prob- 
lem in this state, Mr. Bryner reports 
on the basis of experimental plant 
ings. 

Looking ahead to other develop 
ments, Mr. Bryner revealed that one 
entry in the uniform soft wheat co- 
operative nursery at Penn State aver- 
aged 69 bu. per acre—the highest 
yield recorded to date in research 
trials 
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AOM Niagara District 
To Meet March 24 


BUFFALYO The 
the Niagara 


annual spring 
District of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
will be held March 24 at the Hotel 
Markeen in Buffalo, according to an 
announcement toy F. Kehr 
the district 


meeting of 


from 
secretary of 
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SENATE FARM BILL CALLED CONTRADICTORY 


(Continued from page 9) 





alue of his crop if it moves into 


ground, 


higher price 


Speculative Opportunity 
he certificates, as negotiable in- 
truments bearing interest, probably 
| become a speculative market 
oppot among processors, mer- 
chandisers and exporters who would 
find this source of supply one of the 


tunity 


few free market opportunities from 
CC tocks. This is considered by 
a very favorable aspect of 
the measure-—a mild step toward res- 
t n of free trade in commodities 
now stagnating under the weight of 
the CCC monopoly of wheat, cotton 
! rti 
Krom the viewpoint of the politi- 


cian running for reelection this year, 


this phase of the measure is a veri- 
table paradise--where farmers would 
et paid for not producing. The ad- 
ninistratico.s is fascinated by its 
phrase “make the surplus use up the 


ury that is, if the producers 
vould use their certificate option to 
redeem in kind. Few expect they will 
d ithough the certificates may 
ult tely work their way through 
into merchandising and 
trade channels 


peculation 


tonate has ineluded corn in 

the bank, but top USDA officials 
doubt that this inclusion would be an 
nportant faetor in reducing crop 


High Supports Restored 
Hut the political appetite is in- 
Not content with the prom- 
ise of federal checks to farmers, the 
rigid high price support advocates of 
committee went one step 
further and restored mandatory 90% 
upports for wheat, corn, rice, cot- 
peanuts and tobaceo, starting 


itianble 


the nate 
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with the 1956 crop, for 
two years. 

This is the same story 
with each renewal of the 
supports after the war. The 
said just another year or two re 
newal would get the farm commun 
ity back into balance with supply and 
demand. Now they not only want to 
pay the farmer for not producing but 
they would go a step further and 
guarantee him 90% of parity support 


a period of 


that went 
high price 
advocates 


for production on the land under 
acreage allotments 
USDA has revealed that it plans 


to fix the value of certificates at ap 


proximately 50% of the loan level fo 
the crop. The return of rigid high 
price supports would not only add to 
the production burden from land 


which would be retained in produc 
tion, but compared with the con 
templated certificate value, it prob 
ably would discourage voluntary farm 
contributions to the acreage reserve 
program. 

As if the return of the 
of parity supports was not 
for the politicians, the 
went even a step further 
turned the parity concept to the 
1910-14 base period of the old 


rigid 90% 

sufficient 
committe 
when it re 


farm 


law. This change would substantially 
alter the present parity price for the 
basic commodities which have been 
steadily lowered after the passage of 


the 1949 farm law 


Special Treatment for Wheat 

In restoring the rigid 
ports for the basics the bill would set 
up a special treatment for 
That commodity would be 
at 90% of parity for 
wheats of milling quality which 
would be determined by a committee 
appointed by the Secretary consisting 
of three representatives from each 
major wheat producing area. Within 
each area the commit‘tee membership 
would be composed of a farmer, a 
wheat miller and an experienced pet 
son in wheat variety 
sumably an agronomist 
Wheat of other than selected and 
approved milling qualities would be 
supported at low levels, but for al! 


price sup 


wheat 
suppor ted 
two years for 


research, pre 


wheat the general average of support 
would not fall below 75% of parity 
This provision of the bill would fix 
90% support for all wheat except 
those varieties which have previously 
been classed as undesirable varieties 


by USDA. 

The bill, as approved by the com 
mittee, retained the expanded 
commercial wheat area which in 
volves an additional 11 states as pre 
viously reported in these columns 
This represents removal of stat 
which in the previous marketing year 


non 


produced wheat on less than 240,000 
acres. 
In approving its bill, the Senate 


Agriculture Committee knocked out 
the plan to establish a national secur 
ity reserve of wheat, cotton, corn 
and rice. This provision would have 
had the effect of replacing the set 
aside provisions of the act of 1954 
and would have permitted USDA to 
replenish the setaside levels, thereby 
creating a more or permanent 
weight over the market 
Cottonseed Tied to Soybeans 

In another provision the Senat 
bill removes from USDA the upleas 
ant responsibility of determining if 
cottonseed should be price supported 


less 


It has ordered in future years that 
when either soybeans or cottonseed 
is put under price support the othe 


crop shall also be supported at a 
comparable level of market equity 
An interesting aspect of this high 
price support bill is that it would re- 
peal the part of the law which fixed 
the basic grade of cotton at % inch 
middling. The effect of this provision 
would be to reduce the support price 


for the basic grade of cotton by 2.6¢ 
Ib 

The Senate measure would permit 
USDA on a discretionary basis to add 


250 million bushels of corn to the 
setaside provisions of the 
law. Senate 


existing 
leaders have said that 


even if this provision were approved 
by Congress it is doubtful that the 
present administration would use this 
iuthority at this time 

The controversial fifty-fifty cargo 
provision of the maritime act is to 
be repealed as far as shipments of 
U.S. agricultural surpluses under 
Public Law 480 are concerned. There 
ire grave doubts that this provision 


of the bill 


lieved by 


retained. It is be- 
observers to be an 
floor 


can be 
some 
item of trading value for Senaté 

ites 

This bill 
duper 
to be 
yeal 


would create a 
surplus disposal admis 
paid not more than 


uper- 
istrator 
$15,000 a 


Two-Price Plan for Rice 


The two-price plan is headed for a 


trial run on the rice crop if the Sen 
ite bill is approved. In doing it 
ould fix the price support level for 
the 1956 rice crop at 55% of parity 
ind subsequent crops at between 50 
90% of parity. For the rice consumed 
in the domestic market, which would 
ilso include the Cuban export mar- 
ket, the rice producer would obtain 
the difference between the market 
price for his rice and 90% of parity 


CCC would under 
tificates to 


this plan ell cer 
processors of rough rice 


or importers of finished rice at price 

equal to the provision noted above 
Republican Senate farm leaders 

openly insist that the rigid high price 


upport 
the old 
parity 

Senate 


provision and the return of 
method of computing the 
will be beaten on the 
Backing up this ec 
openly stated opinion of 
farm leader Sen. Clinton 


base 
floor 
tion is the 
Democratic 


mnten 


P. Anderson who went so far as to 
refuse to sign the committee report 
ipproving the measure 

Republican leaders forecast a presi 
dential veto of any measure return- 
ing high rigid supports, calling at 


tention to the exchange of correspon 
between the White House and 
Republican farm k 
Aiken of Vermont 
Veto Threat Seen 
The Vermont Republican 
the President's letter to him as a 
threat of a veto. He ealls atten 
to one part of the chief letter 
in which Mr. Eisenhower said, “T real 


dence 
Senate ader 


George D 


interprets 


cieal 
tion 


ize there is always room for irying 
opinions on how best to resolve public 
problems. Nevertheless in this in- 
stance I must say that I should be 
gravely concerned if the soil bank 
should be coupled with the restitu 
tion of production incentives certain 
to nullify the great benefits the soil 
bank can bring.” 

However, despite the firm confi 
lence of the Vermont Senator in the 
ibility to beat the high price support 
provisions on the Senate floor or a 
probable White House veto, there are 
some interesting side-lights which 


may have eluded this Senator 
Debate on the measure is slated to 
start Feb. 20 in the Senate. It is 
doubtful that Congress can enact any 
bill before mid-March. By that time 
it is expected that the President will 
made his decision on another 
If he rejects the renomination, 


have 
term 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re 
plies if keyed to office of publication 
Situation Wanted advertisen 
be accepted for 10¢ per 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order 





$1.50 
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HELP WANTED 








nn v 
REPRESENTATIVES 


WANTED LEATH 


WANTED INSTALLATION-MAINTI 


M 





MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY — B ICHARDSON 
& 4 bag sing hines and other 
feed and elevator equipment 


Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo 








COMPLETE FLOUR AND FERED PLANTS 











MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v | meena teeta 





FLATBED CALIFORNIA PELLET MILI 
‘ Th ‘ od , 
rl l 
M M 
M 
FOR SALI ONE NO. 600 UNIT TYPI 
' I 
I 
i M i 
i P.M 
I i 
to} EM 
I 
M PI 
aC 
Unit 
> 
| 
QUIPMENT FOR SALE 
a mead v 











FOR MILL MACHINERY 
RITE TO ROSS 

We buy and sell all types Mill Machinery 
ond Properties. We will buy your equip- 
ment outright or sell on commission. Results 
et Over 2,000 good Items in 
tock. Rite us your needs. 

ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla 











it is speculated in astute circles here 
that he may ask his party leaders for 
advice on a farm bill veto and not 
feel obligated to tick to his firm 
comment noted above. If he bows out 


of publi life and permits the party 
leaders who are left to carry on, they 
would be expected to recommend Mr 


Eisenhower's acceptance of a high 


price support return in this vital cam 
paign year. Without Eisenhower they 
are expected to feel they will need 
every item of resource to win the 


1956 
elections 


presidential and congressional 
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EKCO-ALCOA’S NEW PLANT—Shown above is the new plant now under 
construction for Ekco-Alcoa Containers, Inc., recently organized by the Alumi- 
him Co. of America and Ekco Products Co, of Chicago to make aluminum foil 
vontainers for a wide variety of products, particularly in the baking, frozen 


foods, and dairy 


industries. The new plant near Wheeling, 


Hll., will cost 


gating 165,000 sq. ft. The construction is reinforced concrete with an alumi- 
$5,000,000. It is a one-story plant with two-story office, the total space aggre- 
num sheet exterior. Office and a portion of the plant will be air-conditioned. 





Need for U.S. Feeds Is Expanding in 
Latin America, USDA Expert Reports 


WASHINGTON—tThere is an ex- 
panding need for U.S. feed grains 
ind formula feeds in Central Ameri- 
ca and the Caribbean region, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
reported 

The statement is based on observa- 
tions of Arthur M. Cummings, For- 
eign Agricultural Service grain mar- 
keting specialist, made in Guatemala, 
Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, El 
Salvador, Panama, Mexico, Colombia, 
Venezuela, Trinidad, Dominican Re- 
public, Haiti, Puerto Rico and Cuba. 

Mr. Cummings reports that there is 
1 potential market in the countries 
he visited for U.S. grain in two forms 

feed grains as such, and formula 
feeds 

In some instances, local capital and 
U.S. manufacturers of formula feeds 
are working together to produce bal- 


anced feeds on a license arrange- 
ment, with the U.S. industry repre- 
sentative supplying concentrates and 


formulas, as well as technical and 
merchandising advice. 

The prospect for increased long- 
range need for U.S. feed grains and 
mixed feeds in those countries is 
based on several factors. Chief among 
these is the growing desire of Latin 
American people for more animal 
products in their diet; the fact that 
food production is not keeping up 
with population increase; and expan- 
sion of acreage devoted to fiber and 
other non-food crops 


To Grow More Meat 

“There is growing realization in 
Latin America that the best and 
quickest way to raise the protein lev- 
el of diets is to transform feed into 
animal products,” Mr. Cummings 
“Raising broiler chickens is a 
good example.” 

There has been an increase in the 
use of grains and formula feeds in 
broiler production in Central Ameri- 
ca and the Caribbean region, as well 
as in milk production, but the use of 
special feeds in beef production is 
only in its initial stages 

The production of wholesome milk 
has recently progressed to the point 
that in many areas the fear of drink- 
ing locally-produced milk has been 
virtually eliminated. The potential ex- 
pansion of the market for milk from 
grain-fed cows is indicated by the 
fact that in six countries of Central 
America population increases since 
1920 have ranged from 59% (El Sal- 
vador) to 149% (Honduras) 

The need for greater supplies of 
feed also has grown in Central Ameri- 


Says 


ca because of clearing and sanitation 
work in jungle areas where hitherto 
it has been unhealthful to live. This 
is leading to more beef cattle pro- 
duction in these areas. 

The chief locally-produced grain 
that can be fed to cattle and poultry 
in Central America and the Carib- 
bean is corn. Corn, however, is pri- 
marily a human food there, and there 
has been reluctance to feed it to 
animals because of limited supplies 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF ’ re 


Arthur C. Ebinger 
Elected President of 
New York Bakers Club 


NEW YORK—<Arthur C. Ebinger, 
president of the Ebinger Baking Co., 
Brooklyn, was elected president of 
the Bakers Club, Inc., at the annual 
luncheon and meeting of the group 
held at the Hotel Belmont Plaza Jan. 
25. Mr. Ebinger succeeds the retiring 
president, Arthur W. Drake. 

Elisworth L. Timberman, Continen- 
tal Baking Co., was named first vice 
president; J. Paul Bryant, Standard 
Brands, Inc., second vice president, 
and Ernest B. Keirstead of Hartford, 
Conn., was reelected treasurer. Frank 
A. Lyon, New York, was reappointed 
secretary of the club 

Directors elected for a three-year 
term to replace those whose terms 
expired in January are: R. E. Duver- 
noy, Duvernoy & Sons, Inc.; Ray- 
mond F. Kilthau; M. Messing, Mess- 
ing Bakeries, Inc.; W. A. Sands, Jr., 
Scribner and Miller; R. S. Swanson, 
S. B. Thomas, Inc.; H. Waitzman, 
American Bakeries Co.; Fred Weber- 
pals, H. C. Bohack Co., Inc., and Mr. 
Ebinger. 

Reelected for another term on the 
membership committee were: H. W. 
Green, Standard Brands, Inc.; A. G. 
Hessel, Continental Baking Co., and 
C. W. Webster, Bakers Review 

Walter J. Stockman of Raymond 
F. Kilthau, acting as chairman in 
the absence of Mr. Drake, expressed 
his thanks and appreciation to the 
officers, committee members and the 
entire membership for their help and 
cooperation during the past year. A 
letter from Mr. Drake was read, re- 
gretting his inability to be present 
and thanking the entire membership 
for its support during his term in 
office. 

Mr. Ebinger, newly elected presi- 
dent, expressed deep appreciation for 
the honor bestowed on him, and de- 


MILLER 


clared that he would do “everything 
within my power to make this a most 
successful year.” 

A special table was set for mem- 
bers of the “Quarter Century Club,” 
now consisting of 57 club members. 
Eight new members were added to 
the group at this meeting. They are: 
Paul Chapman, Hugo F. Jaburg, Ar- 
thur C. Ebinger, Daniel A. Loewen, 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr. William E 
Derrick, Emery J. Santo and Robert 
W. Brooks. 

Elected members of the club at this 
meeting were: John E. Guyette, 
Western Condensing Co., New York; 
Frank X. Fischer, Fischer Baking Co., 
Newark, N.J.; Winfield L. Hunt, the 
Pure Gluten Food Co., New York; 
Phil Katz, International Foodcraft 
Corp., Brooklyn; H. H. Ferrell, Inter- 
national Milling Co., New York; W. T. 
Mulroy, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, and J. Robert Oakley, 
Wallerstein Co., Ine., New York. 








+. Means your 


bulk flour is checked before loading 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











COTTONS + BURLAPS » MULTIWALLS 
PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 
Konses City + Buffete + New York 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 














“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Beat Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








**DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 





DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Bahler, Kanens 


@ Southern Kegional Office, 044 Kx. 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS .. . Red Wing, Minnesota 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








l-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Me. 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, 1. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 











. . . . 

Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES BARRE PA 
Manufacturers of 
COUN FLOUR - CONN MEAI 
CORN SPECIALTILS 





ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER -FALLGATTER MILLING CO, 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








egge -] 
Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
’ 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUOTS 


Oapacity, 16,000 Bushels 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MITA.2RA OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















“ROCK RIVER” 
K 


All Grades 





ve “BLODGETT’S” RYE 


From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCKWHEAT 
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GRAIN SERVICE 


American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


OFFICES 











New York Loulsville 

icego Memphis 

St. Louis Enid American Flours, Inc. 
Kensas City Galveston 

Omshe Howton NEWTON, KANSAS 
Minneepoll 

Buflelo : ‘orttend 

Toledo Sen Francisco 

Columbus Los Angeles 

Norlolk Vencouver, 8, C, 

Nashville Winnipes, . 


GARLAND MILLS 


INC. 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


x Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 


TT TMNT Fé 
ELEVATORS 

















Chicego Norolk y = 
clots §— Leaede ” MILLING 
coe. ee, =| KNAPPEN Comeany 
mw rowen. ts Producers of 

Colones  - Pasliond ’ | BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 


m4 CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. . PHONE 320 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Kansas City, Me. 
MILLING WHEATS 


rom PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 


GRAIN COMPANY 





EVERY PRODUCING AREA 

















J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. *" 20 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 























Batablished 1893 


(JOFFE & CARKENER, 


Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 


INC. 


Cable Address—ocaric 
* 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
. 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 
+ 


Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 






































HARRIS, UPHAM & CoO. 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 
































A little boy in a crowd had been 


vent to his feelings. An old 

lady observed, “My word! Doesn't 

that little boy swear terribly?” 
Little Joe replied, “Yes’m, he sure 


giving 


does. He knows the words all right 
but he don’t put no expression in 
‘em.” 

A widow attached the following 


note to one of the many forms she 
had filled out for the insurance com- 
pany 

“You have asked me to fill out so 
many proofs of claim, and I've had 
so much trouble getting my money 
that I sometimes wish my husband 
hadn't died.” 

a 


A fiery-tempered gentleman wrote 
the following letter: 

“Sir, my stenographer, being a lady, 
cannot type what I think of you. I, 
being a gentleman, cannot think it 
You, being neither, will understand 
what I mean.” 

* 


More people might practice economy 
if they had something left to practice 
with 


Television has made a wonderful 
change in American conversation 


There’s less of it. 

Officer: “You interested in a com- 
mission?” 

Recruit: “No, I’m not too good a 
shot. I'd rather work on a straight 
salary.” 

€ 


He (stopping car on lonely road) 
“Something is going wrong with this 
car.” 

She 
me.” 


“Well, it isn't 


¢ 
A hotel manager received this let- 
ter: “Have you suitable accommoda- 
tions where I can put up with my 
wife?” 


going to be 
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Charles R. Murphy 


APPOINTED—J. Paul Bryant, vice 
president, Fleischmann division, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, has 
announced the appointment of Charles 
R. Murphy, former account executive 
with the Town Advertising Agency, 
Philadelphia, as manager of the 
Fleischmann sales promotion and ad- 
vertising department. He will succeed 
©. E. Ehrenberger, who will assume 
the position of operating manager, 
with responsibilities for all non-sales 
functions, except accounting, of the 
Fleischmann and grocery divisions. 
As a former bulk flour sales repre- 
sentative for General Mills, Inc., and 
as a specialist on bakery accounts for 
the Town Agency, Mr. Murphy has 
a practical background in both bak- 
ery sales management and merchan- 
dising, and is “well qualified to carry 
on the Fleischmann sales promotion 
department’s tradition of service to 
the baker,” Mr. Bryant said. 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 














MOVING? 


If you are moving, tell us about 
it, won't you? Your weekly 
copy of The Northwestern Mill- 
er will not follow you unless we 
have your new address right a- 
way. Make sure you don't miss 
.and 
help us make the correction as 


a single important issue . . 


quickly as possible by giving 


us your old address too. 


The Northwestern Miller 


Pr. O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn 











ry vr. . ‘ 
rhe Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
We specialize |: controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 


laboratory 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 


Successors te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
A 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 














FOR WANT AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 
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HONORED AT 


DINNER—Robert T. Brown 
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(left) and Howard Gulden 


congratulated each other during the testimonial dinner for Mr. Brown, who 


for many 


of his 38 years with Raymond Bag Corp. was in charge of the 


Minneapolis office. Mr. Guiden now represents Raymond and the Albemarle 
Paper Manufacturing Co. in Minneapolis, and Mr. Brown is in charge of the 


St. Louis office. 





Ogden A. Geilfuss 
Acquires Control of 
Columbia Baking Co. 
LANTA, GA Ogden A. Geil- 
Baking 


A'y | 
i Pre eee | nih 


of Columbia 
f 


igure of the indus 
I » neast ind | iSSOCI1- 
ite h | sed the t hold- 
| C. Weltmer and family 
t quire « trolling interest in the 
eal a King organization, pro- 
luce! f ithern bread and cake 
ne eadquarters in Atlanta 
( lent with new of the 
hange i vnership came nounce- 
I [ t ignations of Mr. Welt- 
i hairman and treasurer, 
John Welt executive vice presi- 
dent nd etary, and Mrs. Stella 
Weltm«e Virs. Margaret Phinney 
direct John Weltmer, the an- 
nouncement iid, will remain with 
the com] n charge of plant en- 
Mr. Geilfu in releasir the an- 
incement tated that a new slate 
f director ll be made public fol- 
older me Feb 

15 
program looking to 
( D y most ambit yeal 


it i to plant nagers 
. 4 ! j tates,”’ the announce- 
nent iid. The kickoff meeting was 
held J ) in Jack ille for 
Florida | executive milar 
the North and South Caro 
Charlotte, Jan. 10 
f wed J ll by i eeting of 
Vil nt men in Cha ttesville 
( j B ng Co and 
peraté . dern bread cake 
approximate 36,000 
da ret t nd restaurants 
tl ig! it eight-stat« irea as 
I A ‘a i, Florida rth Car- 
South Carolina, Vir West 

i \ ima ind Ts nesset 
Plant r vated in Atlanta and 
\ G Daytona Be Jack- 
Orlando, Pensacola 
d T Charlotte, Greens- 
(y ind Stat | N.C.., 
( d Gre OF ede 
Cc ngtor Harrison- 

W ester, Va 


ing ap] , itely 





2,600 people, the Columbia organiza- 
tion has a plant investment in excess 
of $18 million and including a modern 
fleet of 750 motor trucks bearing the 
long familiar red-and-yellow colors 
known to buyers of Southern bread 


and cake. New ultra-modern loading 
equipment, much of it already in- 
stalled, will insure still faster and 
better service to the food trade of 
the Southeast, the announcement 
said. 


In addition to its eight-state dis- 
tribution of Southern bread and cake, 
Columbia covers a 45-state territory 
with Southern fruit cake, which also 
enjoys an active demand in a dozen 
foreign countries 


—_—_——_ 


Six in AIB Class 
Win Scholarships 


CHICAGO Six students in Class 
69 at the American Institute of Bak- 
ing are attending with the aid of 
scholarship grants. In addition to Jay 
Saddington of Philadelphia, Penn 
who was awarded the AIB Alumni 
Assn. scholarship, they are: 

Charles Michlowitz, Bronx, New 
York—Joe Lowe Foundation Scholar 
ship; 

Constantinos L 
Massachusetts 
Scholarship; 

Kenneth C 


Philips, Arlington, 
Standard Brands 


Seats, Oklahoma City 
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Okla.-C 
ship; 


A. Swanson Sons Scholar- 


Edward Smith, Pittsburgh, Penn 


Doughnut Corporation of America 
Scholarship; 
A. James Weatherly, Rockford, 


Il!..-Ekeo Foundation Scholarship 
Allied concerns that sponsor AIB 
students donate funds for tuition and 
an allowance toward living expenses 
Scholarship recipients are selected 
by the institute's scholarship award 
committee, which reviews all applica- 
tions made directly to the school 
Class 69 in Baking Science 
Technology began Jan. 30 
bo graduated on June 15 


and 
and will 








FAMILY FLOUR 





ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


WHEAT and RYE 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 




















Centenmal FLOURING MILLS co. | 


GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG, SEATTLE 4, WASH 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS « 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


Il | 


MILLS AT SPOKANE 

















ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR--6.000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 


F. A. THEIS + F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 


OFALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


WENATCHEE 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





‘ONE OF 
MODERN 


NEW SPOKANE Mili 
THE WORLD'S MOST 





RITZVILLE PORTLAND 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller is proud of its service program which 
for more than eighty years has been valuable to its adver- 
tisers and to the industries with which they are associated. 





The Northwestern Miller, 


a weekly news magazine de- 
signed to meet the essential 
needs of the flour industry and 
edited with the guiding princi- 
ple that a well-informed man- 
agement is the industry's great- 
est asset. 





Bulletin Services, including 
spot news bulletins and a week- 
ly Washington Report, which 
reach advertisers by first class 
mail, supplemented by tele- 
phone, telegraph and teletype 
service on urgent news. 











The Northwestern Miller The Northwestern Miller 
Almanack, an annual statis- Library, for reference and re- 


tical and reference work. This 
source book is the only one of 
its kind in existence and has 
for years filled the industry's 
urgent need for statistical in plete source for historical and 
formation statistical information. 


search, This special library has 
been carefully built over the 


years to provide the most com- 


PLUS:-- 
Special Services 





EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 
List Services. The List of Special Services, in the tra- 
Flour Mills, only one of its dition of The Northwestern 
kind, has been compiled and Miller, are always available to 
published periodically for the advertisers to meet individual 
past half century. The List of needs, fulfilling the promise: 
Flour Brands is also an ex- “Service Headquarters for the 
clusive service. Milling and Grain Industries.” 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 
and Agricultural Chemicals 
Tue Norruwestrern Miter + Feepsrurrs 
‘THe American Baker + MILLING Propucrion 
Cropuire 





The Northwestern Miller 


250! Wayzata Bivd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 





Brancn Orrices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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EXACT WEIGHT Checkweighing Scale 


will solve your package weight problem 









boy 


16! »/’, 


This scale is designed for production 
checkweighing of bags or cartons. Low- 
construction 
lower revolves and locks to any position 
for easy reading. Over-and-under indi 
cation provides 2” of indicator travel for 
16 ounces over or under. 
platform of polished aluminum is 12” x 
Weight 


dust-proof cover. 


Model 1120 provides fast, 


cision weighing 


minimizes lifting. 
Commodity 


platter is enclosed in 


pre- 
weighs accur- 


ately in out of level position and 


is unaffected by 
chinery 


ordinary ma 


Available in 


vibration. 


slant or vertical tower. Capaci- 


ties to 150 lbs. 


Other Exact Weight Scales avail- 


able 
including table 


desired capacity, 
and roller plat- 


in any 


form models for production line 
checkweighing. 


Sales and Service Coast to Coast 


xack Weight 


Better qu ality control 


Better cost control 


Beales 


THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COMPANY 





964 West Fifth Avenue, 


Columbus 8, Ohio 


in Canada: P. O. Box 179, Station S$, Toronto 18, Ont. 








‘‘America’s No. 1 Bag Maker’’ 


General Offices St 
Sales Offices 


Louis 2, Missouri 


in Principal Cities 








CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 
FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 


Wheat that meets exacting milling 
requirements as to quality and protein 
can be furnished from modern, stra- 
tegically located terminal and subter- 
minal elevators. 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 
St. Paul Minneapolis 


























WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Ine. 
GKAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Plevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office KANSAS CITY, MO, 


Board of Trade Building 








gi 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO 


CHICAGO, ILL NEW YORK, N.Y 

















—_—--— 


““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 


Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
tim, 


D\yrirkeweler 


Linco In, Nebraska 








BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 








There’s a world 
of quality in 
Jennison Flours 


Wd Jennison Co. 


576 Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone Main 8637 


MILLS AT APPLETON, MINN 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Me. 


eS 


ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








USE 
PATCHIN 
APPRAISALS 
FOR 
PROPER 
INSURANCE 
COVERAGE 


PATCHIN provides an individualized, efficient 
valuation service—specializing in 


GRAIN PROCESSING PLANTS 


“If It's Worth Insuring It's Worth a 
Patchin Appraisal” 





ATCHIN 





PATCHIN APPRAISALS 
5805 Excelsior Bivd. 


WA 6-2729 Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 
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M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Katablished 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM © 


Cable Reference: 
Address H. A'bert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg”’ Ameterdam 











N. V. indoonrte pieeeediines 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


\* 
* “) ) 
" i W hy Heerengracht 209 
In| olm AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
alii . ~ 
Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 








‘COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


VLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address, “‘Oovewrny,’’ London 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Hatablished 1918 
O8L0, NORWAY 
FLOUR SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
“Fiormel,”’ Oslo 


Cable Address: 








_ 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FREDINGSTUFFS, BTC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


25-26 Billiter Bt, LONDON, B, O, 3 
Cable Address: “Graintatic,” London 








ANTH, JOHANSEN & CO. 
Watablished 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
O8LO0, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address: 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Feb. 22—Mutual Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; sec., Mrs. G. A. Bentley, 41 
Chautauqua Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 

March 18-28—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Muehle- 
Bach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, “Grain,” Board of 
Trade, Chicago 4, Ill. 

April 8-9—Southwest Bakers Assn.; 
Hering Hotel, Amarillo, Texas; sec., 
J. R. L. Kilgore, P.O. Box 127, Al- 
buquerque, N.M. 

April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, IL 

April 12-15 — Southern Bakers 
Asen.; Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bidg., Atianta 38, 
Ga. 

April 16-18 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Wil- 
liams, 1188 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

April 23-24—Miller’s National Fed- 
eration; Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City; Sec., Herman Steen, 300 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ul, 

May 6-10—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Statler - Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Tex.; 
sec., Donald Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 





WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 
Flour and Cereal Importers 


74, Constitution &t. Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 





Edinburgh, 6 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
62, MARK LANB, 
LONDON, E. ©. 8. 
Cable Address; “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








dD, D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
C.1L. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: "‘Wheatear,” Glasgow 








“Donweacn,”’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address 





A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Katablished 1865 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 











ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branch. 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 





H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 

Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 

FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 

SBREDS AND PULSE 

Joh. Verhulststraat 141 

Cable Address: “Jos AMSTERDAM, Z. 

Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 
Wieger'a Blitz (1908 & 1929) 





May 14-16—Biscuit & Oracker 
Mfrs. Asen. and the Independent Bis- 
cult Mfrs. Co., Inc.; The Plaza, New 
York City; sec., Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

May 15-16—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Savery, Des Moines; Sec., 
Walter Dolch, 107 8S. Main St., 
Maquoketa, Iowa. 

May 18-19—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roa- 
noke, Va.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, Il. 


May 20-24—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Commodore 
Hotel, New York; sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Rahway, NJ. 


June 6-98—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


June 10-12—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Stanley Hotel, Estes Park, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 

June 15—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Davenport Hotel, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; sec., Pete Stallcop, 418 
Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 

June 23-26—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. summer convention; The 
Cavalier, Virginia Beach, Va.; sec., 
Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan Place, 
Baltimore 1, Md. 

Sept. 9-11 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn.; Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee; Sec., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 West Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 

Sept. 16-18—Southern Bakers Assn. 
production conference; Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Benson L. 
Skelton, 708 Henry Grady Bidg., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


BREAD \@ THE GTAFF OF Lire 


Purchasing Agent 


MINNEAPOLIS The appoint- 
ment of James J. Lynch as purchas- 
ing agent of the Rap-in-Wax Paper 
Co. has been announced by W. E 
Zimmermann, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis firm. Mr. 
Lynch has already assumed the new 
position at Rap-in-Wax, which is a 
leading national supplier of flexible 
packaging material for industry 

Born in Minneapolis, Mr. Lynch 
attended Duluth Junior College and 
the University of Minnesota School 
of Business Administration. Leaving 
college, he joined the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., where he spent 
two years before joining Rap-in-Wax 
in 1943 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. GABLE ADDRESS: COW 








Denkers: Twenteche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR 8PRCIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C, 6th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


-F LOU R—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520-120 Bdwy.. NEW YORKS5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St.. Maiden, Mass. 








Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 














J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA 








Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 








Philistine & Co. 


FLOUR 


620 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHIL ADELPHIA 

















The Montgomery Company 

R. H. MONTGOMERY 

FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 3362 

10TH 8ST 


21 W KANSAS CITY, MO 

















PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FTLOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
rdand Arch Streete 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








Onbdle Address; “Grama,” Glasgow 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILOAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Ga Constitution Street, Leith 
103-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 
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Cfor More Than 50 Years... 
Millers of Quality Cflours 
| A WINGOLD *« WINONA 
0/ FLOUR FLOUR 
ia a These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. 
x *k * 
“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
To) Molt) Vb @ ax aaa ‘ano Srmine ano MaRD winTER wheat FLOUR cae 


arm, 
Ca 








YoU od cel tle Me) Mm Koll] aM [e) oF 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Lite” 


-_ 





OFFERING TWICE MONTHLY 


SAILINGS FROM PACIFIC 
COAST PORTS TO: 


JAPAN, KOREA »*> FORMOSA 
PHILIPPINES, SAIGON «> BANGKOK 





GIBRALTAR KANSAS BES] 
Seattle 4 Vancouver, B.C. Portiand | 
Flour Flour 618 Second Avenue 732 Marine Bldg 1320 S.W. Broadway 
MAin 7500 PAcific 9242 CApitol 6-261) 
. . | Pier 50 Termina | Dock Term.: No. | Berth 2 
The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. | 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas | TRANS-PACIFIC SINCE 1920 


AUTHORITATIVE PROPERTY VALUATIONS 











FOR... 


Proper Insurance Coverage—Proof of Loss 
Plant Record Systems—Depreciation 
Purchase, Sale or Merger 





Cost Accounting 





Stock and Bond Issues SINCE 1995 


Records of Invested Capital APPRAI SERVICE COMPANY 
| 605 FOURTH AVENUE SOUTH 
\8) MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















The 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 


THE 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





February 14, 1956 








X OF ADVERTISERS 




















De TOS Wey teuns) mate 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
merket, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 











PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 











“RUSSELL’S BEST" 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Cor mill ls located in the protein 
wheat district of central Kan- 
eae, end secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











Ouality Millers Since 1879 


‘BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Mensas City, Missourt 








For Finer Packaging 
tate (fielfon) bx 





Abilene Flour Mills Co 2 
Acme-Evans Co 
Acme Fiour Mills Co 
Allen, James, & Co. (Bella.t j 
Amber Milling Division 279 
Amendt Milling Co 
American Fiours, Inc 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc 
Arizona Biltmore Hote! 
Arkell & Smiths 
Association of Mill & Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Companies 
Atkinson Milling Co 


Bartlett & Co 


Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co Ba 
Bay State Milling Co } 


Beardstown Millis Co 28 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co 33 
Biornstad, Asbjorn P 

Blair Milling Co 


Biake, JH i4 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc 29 
Bolle & Schilthuis 

Bowsher, N. P., Co 6a 
Brey & Sharpless 4 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co 29 


Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
Burke, E. J., & Co 


Burrus Mills, Inc 4 
Cahokia Flour Co 29 
Cargill, Incorporated 

Carr, P. 


Carson, Robert, & Co., Lid 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd 

Chase Bag Co. 

Chatfield & Woods Seck Co 
Checkerboard Elevator Co 
Church & Dwight 

City Nat'l Bank & Trust Co 


Cohen, Felix, Firma 

Coleman, David, Inc A 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 28 
Columbia-Southern Chemica! Corp a 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co * 


Consolidated Flour Mills Co 

Continental Grain Co 

Corralloy Tool Co 9a 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co ‘4 


Day Company 

De Lisser, Andrew 

De Stefano, Ulysses 
Desendorf, inc 
Dixie-Portiand Fiour Co 
Donszeimann & Co, N. V 
Doty Technical Laboratories 
Douglas Chemical Co 

Dow Chemical Co 

Duluth Universal Milling Co é 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc 


Eastern Canada Flour Mills 


Eckhart Milling Co 
Entoleter Division 130 


Evans Milling Co 29 
Exact Weight Scale Co 3 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal As 
Farquhar Bros 

Fennell, Spence & Co 

Ferguson Fumigants 


Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co 29 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co 

Florelius & Uisteen a/s 4 
Flour Mills of America 4 


Fiynn, John M., Co 

Fode, Troels 

Forster Manufacturing Co 6a 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co, Lid 

Fort Morgan Mills 

Franco, Francis M ‘ 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Garland Mills, Inc 

General Mills, Inc Cover { 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd 

Globe Milling Co 

Goffe & Carkener, In 

Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd 14 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co 

Graton & Knight 

Great Star Flour Millis, Lid 


Greenbank, H. J., & Co Parrish & Heimbecker. Ltd 
reen's Milling Co Patchin Appraisals 33 
rippeling & Verkley 34 Paul, F. H.. & Stein Bro Inc Bo 
Peek Bro 44 
Penr w um. Flour Co 14 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co 4a 
Hebel, Armbruster & Larsen Cc Phillips, Thomas. Co 17 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co Pillman & Phillips 
tHarris, Upham & Co 30 Pillsbury Mills, | 
Hart-Carter Co do Prater Pulverizer Co 8a 
Hoffmann-La Roche Inc 6a Pratt, 28. C 
Holland Engraving Co 14 Preston-Sheffer gc 7” 
Hot Spot Detector, Inc a 
HMubberd Milling Co é 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Cc Quaker Oats Company 
Hunter Milling Co 
Rademaker, H. J. B. M 4 
Rei Wing Milling Co 
ntorct soit shal > Ce ts Sane E “ 
, ( ain Co Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 
international Milling Co Cover 2 Robin Hood Flour Mills. Ltd 7 
Interstate Grain Corpor atior 5 Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd 18a 
smert-Hincke Milling Co 29 Rodney Milling Co 40 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply 28 
Runciman Milling Co 3¢ 
Ruoff. A & Co 14 
Jackson, Gilbert, Co 14 Russell. DO. T.. & Baird. Ltd 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co Russell-Miller Milling Co 
Jennison, W. J Co 43 Russell Milling Co Te 
Jewell, L. R., & Son Rutherfurd. W. H.. & Co 34 
Johansen, Anth., & Co 14 
Johnson-Herbert & Co 34 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co 20 Scott Mungo, Ltd 
Jordan. Omar Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc 29 
Justesen, Brodr Simon, Henry, Ltd 2a 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 3 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc 
Kansas Milling Co 28 Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd 
Kelly-Erickson Co 6 Springfield Milling Corp 
Kelly, William, Milling Co 36 Sprout, Waldron & Co., In« Buhler 15a 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc 29 Standard Milling Co 29 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons Stannard, Collins & Co 
King Midas Fiour Mills 5 Star of the West Milling Co 
King Milling Co States Steamship Co 
Knappen Milling Co 30 Sterwin Chemicals Inc 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc 14 Stolp & Co., Ltd 
Koerner John & & Co Stratton Grain Co 
Stratton-Theis Gra Co 3 
Strisik, S. ® Co i4 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co 
Grange Mills 29 Sullivan, E. D., & Co 
ke of the Woods Milling Co Ltd y Superior Grai Separator Co 
uwrvacide Products, Inc |4a 
Lexington Mill & Elevator 
oken & Co Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd 
yon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 29 Tennant & Hoyt Co 28 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co Ltd 34 
Thompson Flour Products 
McCabe Grain Co Videwater Grain Co 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd Tobler, Ernst & Traber, | la 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd 14 Twin City Machine Co we 
Madsen, Otto 
Madsen, Rud 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd 7 Rdg 0 me P 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 44 gy tat P 
' United Grain Growers, Ltd 21 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc etian 6 Mill a 
Mechanical Felt & Textiles Co — —oe op = ‘ 
N. Vv Meelunie,’’ Amsterdam 14 
Menne! Milling Co 5 
Merck & Co., Inc. . Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Midland Flour Mills, Ltd 21 Van Dusen Harrington Co é 
Milling Products, Ltd Van Walbeek's Handel N. V 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co 29 Verhoeff & Zoon's Handeimaatschappy 
Monsanto Chemical Co N. Vv 
Montgomery Co., The 14 Victor Chemical Works 10a, Ila 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co ( Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co Vis, P. C., & Co 
Morrison Milling Co } Voigt Milling Co 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 
Morten Milling Co 13 
Muirhead, 8. H 
Multi-Clean Products, Inc 
Wallace & Tiernan !r 19a. Cover 
Wall-Rogalsky M ng Co 
Watson & Philip, Ltd 
Neill. Robert. Ltd 4 Watson-Higgins Milling Co 
New Century Co 9 Weber Flour Mills Co 
New Era Milling Co 4 Weevil-Cide C« ‘ 
New York Central System Weller, 8B |., Co 4a 
Norenberg & Belsheim Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co 
Norris Grain Co Wester Canada Flour M Co Ltd 
Norton. Willis. Co +A Western Star Mill Co 
Novadel Fiour Service Divisior Western Waterproofing Co 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc 9 ver Whitewater Flour Millis Cc 29 
Wichita Flour Mills Co é 
Williams Bros. Co 
Williams. Cohen E.. & $ 4 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd Wilson & Dunlop, Ltd 4 
Jklahoma Fiour Millis Co Witsenburg, M., Jr N. Vv 4 
sieck & Co Wolcott & Lin« I 











You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Four Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 





The Northwestern Miller offers « valuable program 





of services to its advertisers, including bulletin and 
list services. Are you taking advantage of this 
service program? Ask for more details... . 








The Northwestern Miller 


P. O. Box 67 


MINNEAPOLIS |, MINN. 
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DYOX 


for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 


iter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


Ament-A 


Reg. U 








ependability 


8. Pat. Of 





Man's dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. ‘ 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 











Now...ride the trend to 
high protein 
foods! 


Send for This Valuable FREE Booklet 
Today! 





Want a chance to develop profitable new markets for 
your foods? Or new foods for your markets? Then 
climb aboard today’s trend to high-protein foods. 

The booklet at left can help you. It’s a brand 
new approach to higher sales with higher protein. 
Send for this free booklet. It could be a gold mine 
for you. It tells why customers now want protein 
foods for both weight control and healthful vitality. 
Protein on the package has become ‘‘magic’’ on the 
store shelves. 

To cash in on this trend, you can fortify your 
present foods with protein... or... produce new 
protein-food specialties. Either way gives your sales 
crew, your advertising, your product itself, a wealth 
of high-powered appeal. 


Get Free Test Sample 


Mail the coupon below. Get a free booklet and a 
free test sample of Pro-80 gum gluten, General Mills’ 
new wheat protein concentrate. This concentrate, 
as described fully in the booklet, is an economical 
food extender and protein enricher. It is over 80 
per cent pure vegetable protein (dry basis)... 
bland, safe, compatible with other foods. And, Pro-80 
often improves appetite-appeal factors such as tex- 
ture, strength and bite of foods. 





General Mills 
Special Commodities Division 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 

Gentlemen: Please rush me a free test sample of Pro-80 


gum gluten and a copy of your booklet, “‘How to Win 
Food Sales with Pro-80’’. 


try Pro-80 Gum Gluten 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
NEW WHEAT PROTEIN CONCENTRATE BY | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





General Mills |“ | 


Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
City Zone State —— 














